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PREFACE 



In its more than fifty years of effort to develop informed and 
responsible public opinion on foreign policy, the Foreign Policy 
Association has periodically examined the whole range of educational 
and informational agencies in order to add new activities where the 
needs were greatest and the opportunities most promising. In 1965 
FPA committed itself to a major national effort to improve the teaching 
of world affairs in the nation’s schools. Behind this decision were 
the facts that for about half of the student population the last 
opportunity to study world affairs in any systematic way comes in 
high school, and that increasing research evidence indicates that 
attitudes and interests in international matters are frequently well 
formed before the end of high school. 

Servicing schools, responding to requests, surveying curriculum 
guides and instructional materials convinced FPA’s School Services 
staff that despite some imaginative efforts and a few outstanding 
programs in international affairs education, considerable confusion 
and a lack of direction existed with respect to this area of study in 
the nation’s schools. Therefore FPA proposed a broad, cooperative 
effort be undertaken to: (1) identify the country’s best thinking 

with respect to goals, needs, and priorities, and (2) engage the 

i ^ GreSt and partici P ation of many able educators and scholars where 
efforts are required if substantial progress is to be made in the 
international dimensions of the curriculum. 

Growing out of the study, this report provides a rationale for 
international affairs education, presents a list of objectives, and 
outlines some of the implications of this rationale for research 
curriculum development and teacher education. * 
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INTRODUCTION 



Among the many changes in American life spawned by the continuing 
revolution in world affairs is a growing interest in the international 
education of children and young people. This is manifest in many ways 
but perhaps most conspicuously in a number of trends in recent social 
studies curriculum development. American schools are putting increased 
emphasis upon the study of the non-western world. In recent years a 
few states have mandated, and several hundred school districts have 
established, new courses in non-western studies, and several of the 
national curriculum development projects are producing materials for 
eac ing about Asia, Africa, and Latin America. There is also a growing 
interest in cross-national or cross-cultural comparative studies. Mater- 
ials are commercially available for the comparative study of politics 
and economics in the ninth grade, and new materials are forthcoming for 
the comparative study of family systems, religions, cities, and national 
stories, as well as the polity and the economy. Many educators are 
stressing the importance of enhancing the objectivity and intellectual 
honesty of instruction about the United States, other societies, and 
international events. Teachers are evidencing a growing interest in 
international relations and foreign policy as textbooks, collections of 
rea ngs, films, case studies, and simulations become available for 

" iS \° rianS haVe bGen J ° ined by an thropologists in efforts 
to globalize the study of world history as is evidenced in efforts to 

mprove e quality of instruction about the evolution and early cultural 
development of the human species, in attempts to increase the amount of 
time and attention students devote to the study of human history in Asia, 
rica, and Latin America, and in endeavors to overcome the ethnocentric 
biases that characterized many traditional European-centered world his- 
tories. The emphasis upon the study of man qua man reflected in these 
efforts is also manifest in attempts of social scientists to build into 
the curriculum more behavioral science-based studies of basic human 
behaviors and social activities, including studies that make extensive 
use of man-other animal comparisons . 

^ believe that a point has been reached in the process of expanding 
e international dimension of the social studies curriculum where we 
can profitably pause to take stock of what has been done and to look 
ahead to some of the tasks that should be undertaken in the course of the 
next several years in order to further enhance the quality of the inter- 
na tonal education available in American schools. The study by the For- 

^^ Association that is summarized in this report represents one 
such stock-taking effort. 



II. Assumptions of the Study 



The study reflects a set of convictions and assumptions about the 
need for and the process of change in the international education of 
American children and adolescents. These begin with the highly reasona- 
ble assumption that the rapid and extensive change that has characterized 




man's condition in the recent decades will not suddenly halt. To the 
contrary , one can reasonably expect that the world in which today's and 
tomorrow's children will look out upon as adults will be in a great many 
respects a very different social landscape than exists today* just as 
the shape of the current world is very different from what existed but 
a few years ago, Robert North, in a paper prepared in connection with 
this study, has attempted to portray the range of possible futures in 
the form of a pessimistic and optimistic mapping of the shape of the 
human condition in the course of the next half century.^ 

Pessimistic Optimistic 



Cataclysmic nuclear, biological or 
radiological war 

or 

Proliferation of more conventional 
and less devastating, but nevertheless 
destructive and disruptive, wars on 
land, or sea, in the air, and in space; 
or generations of cold war; nuclear or 
other blackmail from military bases in 
space; ideological warfare through con- 
trol of communications satellites. 

Vast population surpluses coupled with 
continuing pollution and exhaustion of 
resources - at least in some parts of 
the world. 

Rich nations getting richer; poor 
nations getting poorer, and within 
nations the well-to-do majority 
gaining while the depressed 
minorities become more depressed. 

Wars of "liberation" in underdeveloped 
areas and endemic guerrilla conflicts 
threatening to escalate. 

Proliferation of conflicts along a 
single or a few lines of cleavage, i.e., 
the richer, securer, advancing, 
healthier, longer-living, and less 
prolific whites versus the poorer, 
less secure, slower developing, less 
healthy, shorter-living, more prolific 
coloreds . 

Cybernetic control of visual and audial 
communication networks around the 
world by a single autocratic power 
or two or three deeply antagonistic 
superpowers • 

Supergovernments (or super industries, 



World-wide, consensual, plura- 
listic, but effective, inter- 
national control, and institu- 
tions for resolving interna- 
tional disputes « possibly 
with decentralized regional 
units for regional conflicts. 
Universally sanctioned counter- 
vailing measures for heading 
off disorders and potentially 
dangerous confrontations - 
some economic, perhaps others 
social, political, or judicial. 
National armed forces as out 
of date as private armed forces 
are today - armies, navies, 
and air forces (if they exist 
at all) having become a care- 
fully controlled and safeguar- 
ded monopoly of the interna- 
tional peace-keeping institu- 
tions for the preservation of 
international law, order, and 
justice. Today's vast mili- 
tary technology will be con- 
verted for ocean and space 
exploration and colonization 
and other constructive enter- 
prises on a vast international 
scale. 

Population levels carefully 
regulated by region in accord 
with available resources and 
levels of productivity. Loos- 
ening of national barriers to 
allow free flows of travel and 
immigration correlated with 
inducements to attract popula- 
tions where a labor force is 
needed, or where the environ- 
ment can support larger numbers 






religious, benevolent and protec- 
tive associations, or crime syn- 
dicates or what not) controlling 
- with cybernetic aids - tax 
levying and collection, police 
surveillance, education and in- 
doctrination, political and/or 
religious belief without counter- 
vailing pressures and protections 
available to individuals and small 
groups; dictatorships with almost 
instantly retrievable master files 
and dossiers for each of its citi- 
zens with vital statistics, intel- 
ligence and aptitude quotients, 
personality profiles, school cre- 
dentials, employment records, tax 
status, law violations, record of 
memberships, associations, incau- 
tious remarks, indiscretions and 
so forth; states or professional 
bodies with the knowledge and power 
to lengthen or shorten life, tam- 
per surgically or genetically, 
and the like. 

Societies in which automation per- 
forms most of the functions and 
large numbers of human beings are 
left with time which they do not 
know how to spend. Proliferation 
of neuroses and alienations. 

Vast cities with vast slums poorly 
fed, housed, sanitized and educated. 

Societies of the aged. 

Disappearance of forests and wild- 
life except in a few, inadequate 
reserves in favor of vast stret- 
ches of tarmac, concrete paving, 
and rows of prefabricated dwelling 
boxes. Continuing pollution of 
rivers, lakes, harbors, bays, 
coastal waters, and air. 

Clogging of transportation lines 
on land, sea, and in the air. 
Accumulations of orbiting junk 
in near space. 

Metropolitan social, economic and 
political functions are always a 



of people. 

World-Wide opportunities for advance 
ment on the basis of inherent 
capability and without restriction 
to race, creed, or color. Rational, 
world-wide, intercontinental, inter- 
cultural, and international program 
for agricultural, economic, techno- 
logical, and scientific development. 

Internationally regulated visual 
and audial communication networks 
serving as a world-wide free and 
open market place for news, infor- 
mation, knowledge, and culture. 
Strict safeguards against possi- 
bilities for monolithic control 
by a single nation or narrow alli- 
ance of nations. 

Division and dispersion of govern- 
mental decision and control - accor- 
ding to function — on local (village 
town, city, locality), provincial, 
national, regional, and world-wide 
levels. V/orld-wide, international 
functions limited to the keeping of 
world-wide peace, international 
economic, technological, scientific, 
and communications regulation and 
development, space exploration and 
control, and the like. National 
autonomy with respect to natioual 
affairs which do not impinge on the 
welfare and security of other na- 
tions. Considerable provincial 
and local autonomy wherever such 
autonomy is functional or calcu- 
lated as desirable to counterbal- 
ance the power and authority of 
the national government. Vastly 
increased citizen participation in 
local, provincial, and even - to 
some extent - national governments. 
With more leisure, the citizen can 
pattern himself after the citizens 
of Athens • 

As cybernetics and automation take 
over more and more of the repetitive 
tasks of society, the educational 
system enhances the capacities of 
citizenry to participate in the 



decade or more behind popula- 
tion growth and technological 
growth so that industry gives 
rise to more slum area*. 

Health, educational, and wel- 
fare programs are inadequate; 
transportation facilities are 
a decade or two behind what 
the populace requires. Ghettos 
expand in many of the world’s 
vaster and more extensive ci- 
ties and urban belts. 

Scientific and technological 
developments proceed so ra- 
pidly that only a narrow 
intellectual elite can keep up 
with exploding knowledge and 
specialized skills. Folitical, 
social, and economic institu- 
tions increasingly fail in 
making adjustments to the chan- 
ging environment, and indivi- 
dual human beings find it 
increasingly difficult to adapt 
psychologically and behaviorally 
to the changes that are taking 
place so rapidly. 



arts (painting, sculpture, music, 
literature, theater, dance, motion 
picture making); science (experi- 
ment, discovery); self government, 
and other creative undertakings. 
With time, machines take over la- 
bor functions almost entirely and 
leave each human being free to 
develop a creative talent. 

Urban areas carefully planned in 
conjunction with open spaces - 
mountains, lakes, rivers, beaches, 
bays, parks, deserts and other pre- 
serves. All wastes - water, air, 
food remnants p scrap metal - collec- 
ted and reprocessed. Services and 
facilities (hospitals, playgrounds, 
churches, school libraries, col- 
leges, universities, museums, audi- 
toriums, art galleries, theaters, 
and so forth) localized in neigh- 
borhoods to provide ready access . 
Institutions designed to prevent 
growth of slum areas by injecting 
economic, medical, technical, edu- 
cational, social, or cultural 
assistance. 

Cybernetics, learning theory, teach- 
ing machines, and genex*al systems 
conceptual frameworks will speed 
the learning process enormously to 
develop citizens who can adapt to 
the exponential growth of techno- 
logy and participate in adapting 
his social, economic and political 
institutions to a rapidly changing 
environment. In addition, the new 
learning will foster a renaissance 
in art, music, literature, the thea- 
ter, and so forth. 

From this learning, and as an out- 
come of wisdom accumulated from 
practical experience, an enligh- 
tened citizenry of the world will 
discover how to make constructive 
use of bio-engineering, the pro- 
longation of human life, and the 
capacity for creating life. So- 
cieties will achieve a stable 
equilibrium of age distribution. 
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North goes on to observe that very likely the high probabilities 
lie somewhere between these pessimistic and optimistic extremes, but 
that the critical thing to note is that the course of the future is not 
wholly determined by forces already in motion. Among the contingencies 
that can affect the shape of the future is education. As North writes* 

"it will make a significant difference how human beings are edu- 
cated all over the world, but especially, perhaps, in the techno- 
logically more advanced nations of the world including the United 
States. The behaviors of people everywhere will depend crucially 
upon the ways in which they are taught to perceive and interpret 
the universe, ti*»- _arth and its envelope, the world community, 
their own respective nations, themselves and their families, and 
their roles, statuses, and functions in these various, more or less 
overlapping or nesting organizations, milieu, contexts, or systems. "3 

These observations point up the first of a series of interrelated 
assumptions which underlie the study, assumptions which, for brevity's 
sake, can be summarized in propositional form: 

The future will bo partially shaped by how American children 
and young people learn to perceive and interpret the world. 

The sophistication of their perception and the adequacy of 
their interpretation will be partially shaped by the quality 
of the international dimension of the schools* curriculum. 

The quality of the international dimension of the schools* curri- 
culum in the 1970 *s and beyond will be partially shaped by the 
research and development work undertaken by educators and social 
scientists in the course of the next several years. 

The kinds of research and development work undertaken will be 
partially shaped by how educators and social scientists perceive 
the structure and objectives of international education. 

This last proposition brings us to a statement of the concerns of 
the FPA study. 



III, The Concerns of the Study 



We have been concerned in the course of this study with three pri- 
mary problems: First, we have attempted to develop a conception of how 

international education might be fruitfully defined for purposes of fu- 
ture research and development work in the area, and a conception of the 
objectives that ought to be served by the schools. Second, we have tried 
to identify some of the major implications of these conceptions of the 
structure ^d objectives of international education for future curricu- 
lum development., for basic research on pre-adult socialization, and for 
teacher education. Third, we have sought to identify some of the in- 
tellectual resources available for undertaking needed research and 
development activities, and to explore the problem of how these might 
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be mobilized in effecting change in international education. We shall 
examine each of these concerns in somewhat more detail. 

The Problem of Defining the Structure and Objectives of International 

Education **" 

The first concern of the FPA study can be summarized in the 
twin questions ; 

What is international education?. That is, how can interna- 
tional education be most fruitfully defined for purposes of 
planning and developing futuf*e curriculum, basic research, 
and teacher training programs? 

What ought to be the objectives of the International educa- 
tion? That is, what contributions can and should the K-12 
curriculum make to the international education of American 
children and adolescents? 

These two issues are clearly basic desiterata in the planning and 
development of future programs in international education. Like so much 
recent concern with basic issues in education, our interest in these 
questions is a by-product of the rapid and extensive socio-cultural 
change that has engulfed American society along with the most of mankind, 
American schools are simultaneously expert ruling many of the first and 
second-order consequences of those "revolutions" and "explosions" that 
have become modern man’s daily companions. The revolution in science 
and technology, the moral revolution, the revolution in the behavioral 
sciences, the Black revolt, the knowledge explosion - all of these 
characterisitc forces of our time touch the operations of the schools. 

In principle, the dynamics of this process are simple. Socio-cul- 
tural change in the schools* organizational environment breeds new 
educational needs and wants as well as re-definitions and new formula- 
tions of the school’s traditional concerns. Parents, universities, and 
citizen groups, as well as educators themselves, transform these into 
demands upon the schools. Teachers, administrators, school boards, 
and curriculum developers are expected to convert these demands into 
decisions that create new courses of study, new teaching-learning mate- 
rials, new ways oi organizing the time and work of students and teachers, 
etc. 




T n considering international education three demands are of parti- 
cular relevance: First, the schools are being called upon to expand, 

indeed to globalize, the geographical focus of the curriculum, particu- 
larly social studies instruction. Traditionally, the schools have been 
looked to as organizational environments in which children and young 
people acquire many of the concepts, attitudes, values, skills, and in- 
formation which adults deem relevant to the task of making sense out of 
the physical and social environments students will occupy as adults. To- 
day the psychologically salient environment of children and young people 
and certainly the sociologically relevant environment of tomorrow’s adult 
citizens is planet -wide in scope, and in fact is being gradually extended 
beyond the planet earth’s traditional cosmic boundaries. Thus, in order 
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■fco fulfill their traditional mission in social education of young 
people, the schools are expected to develop curriculum whose geographi- 
cal focus is the world as a whole rather than just the United States 
or, somewhat more broadly, the northwestern region of the planet. 

Second, the schools are expected to incorporate into their social 
studies programs substantially more of the concepts, analytical problems, 
and modes of inquiry characteristic of the new social sciences such as 
anthropology, sociology, political science, economics, and social psycho- 
^®Sy • This demand, like the call for expanded geographical focus, repre- 
sents an effort to adapt the school 1 s traditional organizational mission 
to the changing character of man’s historic condition. Education and 
particularly social education in large measure is a matter of self-iden- 
tification. The child brings to the school, albeit in unarticulated 
form, the fundamental questions: "Who am I?" and "What are we?" The 

school along with parents, the mass media, peers, and other agents of 
socialization in complex societies, provides a series of answers some 
fraction of which the young humans internalize ard organize into an ex- 
panding self-image of who and what they are. In contemporary society the 
cultural sources of our self-conceptions are no longer confined to the 
traditional disciplines of history, geography, philosophy, and theology 
superimposed upon the folk culture of the society. In recent years the 
social, or more broadly and accurately, the behavioral sciences have 
become increasingly significant sources of knowledge about man, his 
behaviors, and the societies and social institutions his species creates 
and destroys. Thus, the development of some understanding of who and 
what we are as biological systems, as personality systems, as the crea- 
tures and the creators of cultural systems, and as the participants in 
systems of social action, requires a curriculum that blends the tradi- 
tional concerns of the historian, the geographer,, and the guardians of 
the society's heritage with the concerns of sociology, political sci- 
ence, economics, anthropology, etc. 

Third, the schools are being called upon to evolve conceptions of 
the aims of formal education congruent with the realities of rapid and 
extensive change in American society and the world at large. As Alfred 
North Whitehead points out, we live in a period unique in modern his- 
tory in that we can no longer assume, as most men have assumed, that 
each generation will live their lives amidst situations substantially 
the same as those which "governed its fathers, and will transmit those 
conditions to mould with equal force the lives of its children." In 
the past, "the time span of important change was considerably longer 
than that of a single life." Today, in contrast, this time-span of 
change can "be considerably shorter than that of a human life.... f 

Some of the implications of this situation for education are ob- 
vious although the task of translating these into the "nitty-gritty" of 
curriculum reform are not. Childhood and adolescence must be a time when 
individuals are trained to "face a novelty of conditions." Pre-adult 
education, in large measure, must be aimed at preparing individuals to 
anticipate change, and at developing those qualities of heart and mind 
which would seem to be functional in coping with continually changing 
social and cultural environments. 
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What kind of contributions can elementary and secondary schools 
make to the development of human beings capable of living with conti- 
nuous change? Many educator’s have come to argue that the schools* 
primary and most durable contribution to a young person’s education 
lies in developing within him or her the attitudes and skills requisite 
to continuous learning. In a word, it would seem that the schools ought 
to be primarily environments in which individuals learn to learn, Elliott 
Smith puts the argument well. In o world of change, students 

'must learn much more after graduation than they can possibly learn 
in school or college; and for the most part they must be their own 
teachers. What is important in any program of general education, 
therefore, is less what the student learns at the time than how 
well his education fits him to go on learning in the future. "5 

No one is sufficiently pretentious to claim to know fully what are the 
essential features of a curriculum that equips individuals for a life of 
continuous learning, but in the absence of evidence to the contrary, it 
is reasonable to assume that the school years should be a time when indi- 
viduals cultivate a capacity for conceptual and critical thinking com- 
bined with some understanding of and skill in the process of systematic 
inquiry. 

The task of responding constructively to these demands is, at best, 
an arduous organizational enterprise, and for some schools a politically 
sensitive venture. In general, the schools* pattern of response is what 
a student of complex organizations would predict. Curriculum change, on 
the whole, fits very well the social scientist's model of incremental and 
disjointed decision-making, for innovations have tended to come incremen- 
tally and change has been disjointed. 6 To the traditional academic fare 
is added a bit of instruction about foreign policy; at still another time 
and place in the curriculum a bit of cultural anthropology; at another 
grade level some work in foreign area studies; elsewhere something about 
the U.N.; a unit or two on communism; a bit of international relations; 
and perhaps a unit or two on "critical thinking." 



While this strategy of change cannot be faulted since one cannot 
reasonably expect a system as large, as decentralized, and as politi- 
cally sensitive as American education to react to demands for change in any 
other way, this pattern bears the predictable social costs. One of the 
more important of these is an accumulation of confusion about what inter- 
national education is, and closely related to this, a great deal of un- 
certainty about what ought to be happening to individuals as a result of 
the schools' efforts to teach about world affairs. Confusion and uncer- 
tainty about the structure and objectives of international education in 
turn breeds confusion, uncertainty, and non-rationality in the decisions 
determining the specifics of curriculum content and organization. Charles 
McClelland illustrates the problem in this way: 

Should the Pueblos be studied in the fourth grade? The answer needs 
to be cast in terms of what it is that would make the factual infor- 
mation about Pueblos relevant to some particular learning objective 
and it would be conceivable that the Ainus, Todas, or Zulus might 
serve the purpose just as well. Is modern history more important 
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than ancient history to "know about" in a world history course, 
and should Western Europe receive more attention than China? Is 
a geographical interpretation more valuable than an economic in- 
terpretation? Should the histories of wars be subordinated and 
accomplishments of peaceful evolution be stressed? Is it more 
important that the content of some social science disciplines be 
transferred to the social studies while the content of others is 
omitted? Is there some particular body of factual information that 
must be taught in the 12 years between kindergarten and college, no 
matter what the order and the form? The argument here is that these 
questions and hundreds of others of the same type are not indepen- 
dent and that there is no significant answer to them unless further 
criteria are provided.' 

The criteria to which McClelland refers would seem to include, on 
the one hand, adequate conceptions of the nature or structure of inter- 
national education and, on the other hand, reasonably detailed state- 
ments of the primary objectives of international education. In short, 
to adequately plan and develop future programs in international educa- 
tion, the questions noted above must be answered. First, how can we 
fruitfully conceptualize international education? Second, what should 
be considered the primary objectives that the schools ought to seek to 
achieve in their efforts to teach children and young people something 
about the world into which they have been cast? The fact that these 

questions are raised indicates that, in our judgement, adequate answers 
are not currently available. 



The first of these matters clearly constitutes a problem surrounded 
by a great deal of semantic confusion, "international education" is a 
term of many usages and hence of multiple meanings. W© sometimes use 
the phrase in referring to cross-cultural or comparative studies of 
educational systems and practices. For example, a comparative study of 
soviet and American education can be classified as a study in interna- 
tional education. The phrase is also used in talking about educational 
assistance rograms to developing nations, as well as in discussions of 
the educational activities of such agencies as UNESCO. We also think 
international exchange of students and teachers as programs in 
international education. Obviously none of these usages point to what 
is meant by international education in the context of elementary and 
secondary schools, in which there are few efforts to explicate or ela- 
borate the meaning of international education. While we talk and write 
a great deal about the importance of such education in a shrinking world 
few have paused long enough to try to specify in a conceptually sophis- ’ 
ticated manner the meaning of international education. 8 The lack of 
adequate conceptions of what international education is would be of only 
academic significance were the curriculum in our schools based on opera- 
ting f albeit unarticulated, images of international education congruent 
with the educational needs of the time. As is suggested later in this 
report, one suspects this is not the case. 

In regard to the matter of educational objectives or goals the 
situation is somewhat different, but the problems confronting American 
educators are comparable. It is different in that there have been sev- 
eral efforts to specify the aims that ought to be served by the schools 
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in the area of international education. The most complete collection 
of statements about curricular objectives is found in the pages of the 
1954 yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, Approaches 
to an Underst anding of Worl d Affairs 9 Many of these are couched in 
sufficiently general terms to permit being stated in a few sentences. 
Various similar statements issued by various educational bodies share 
this characteristic of being very general. 

Nor is much assistance forthcoming from those who have written on 
the subject of teaching world affairs at the college level. Such stu- 
dies as those of Bidwell and of the Wilsons, for example, stress the 
importance of teaching for responsible U.S. citizenship and for civic 
competence in an age of swift change and frequent crisis, as well as 
stressing the inherent educational values of a liberal education whose 
content is cosmopolitan. - While valuable in considering what ought to 
be the general outcomes of education, these writings are also too broad 
to offer a clear focus for curriculum-building. 

There are, moreover, divergent views of objectives which have not 
been either faced or reconciled. Statements by Kenworthy and Laves, 
among others, are plainly oriented primarily toward the well-being of 
the world as a whole, rather than the nation. 11 Others, such as Kirk, 
build on the premise that the focus must be that of learning to func- 
tion intelligently "as a citizen of a great democracy." Educational 
planning will be quite different if it is based on supranational pre- 
mises, the needs of the nation-state, or some system which in one way 
or another reconciles these. Shall teaching be value— free and primarily 
analytical and factual, or shall it inculcate values thought to be essen- 
tial to world peace? As Becker and Porter have pointed out : 

The point here is that our motivations, our concerns, will largely 
determine the nature of the program or curriculum and the instruc- 
tional materials used. If we are confused about our purpose or 
have ill-defined purposes, then the courses involved and their 
goals are also likely to be confused and lacking in direction. An 
analysis of curriculum guides, with respect to international under- 
standing, reveals in most instances a lack of focus or framework. 
Since the term "international understanding" is poorly defined, 
the programs themselves seldom contain clear criteria for selec- 
ting content and approaches. ^3 

The Problem of Identifying Implications for Future Research and Devel- 
opment Work in International Education ' 



The confusion and uncertainty characteristic of much of our discourse 
and, we suspect, our thinking about the nature and objectives of interna- 
tional education hurts no one, at least in the sense that should this 
situation miraculously alter over night the change would have little 
consequence for the children and young people currently in the nation*s 
schools. Should by chance we all awake tomorrow our minds pregnant with 
clear and detailed conceptions of the structure and objectives of inter- 
national education, when 9:00 A.M. came around, life in the nation’s 
classrooms would go on little changed. But if ideas about the nature of 
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ings are powerless to affect the past and can only caress the sur- 
face of the present, they can have nsequences for the future. That 
is they can have consequences if emoodied in educational planning, 
stndw dev el°P»ent endeavors. Thus, a second concern of the FPA 

tilnl of !h PS T * e proble! " of working out the implications of concep- 
fiture S r UC aT and ob J ect ives of international education for 

with “i deve ^ optnont work in the area. We are concerned 

with these implications in each of three areas: 

ennr f lr r °f * hase ls social studies curriculum development. Our 

the intern 1 What Ca ” and should be done to strengthen 

the international dimension of the curriculum? 

. . Th ®, second area of concern is basic research in the development of 
international orientation during childhood and adolescenoe. While there 

*at?on r °? ° 1 V eSearCh findlngS abd theor y «» pre-adult sociaU- 

zation, relatively little work has been done on what can be termed the 

humans^int 1 £ e ™ a ! i0nal -oei-li-tion, that is, the induct ioHf yo^g 

v«v llitJe n 6 ^ ai T 0nal ° r WOrld s y stem - A* S result, we know 
y * itt:l f ab ° ut what Richard Snyder has aptly termed the "interna- 

Mn« a th f ^ dhUd - In thlS stut *y we have endeavored to out- 

line what appear to be some major research needs that must be met if we 

ture of S chnd * U a lBpr ° Ve our understanding of the content and struc- 
ItHtlf r? f yOU " g peoples ’ internationally relevant images, 
of the' tl r ln * ormat ion- process ing skills, along with our knowledge 
social iz at ion ! Pr ° CeSSeS ’ and developmental sequences of international 

T ^ rd - " e bave tried to identify some of the implications that our 

“” p l !”° f * he structure and objectives of international education 
carry for the development of programs in teacher education. We suspect 
that, even with the most self-instructive of materials and under the 

nool r ng !” ia ° clrcu,nstan ces favoring "independent study", the class- 
room teacher is an active agent in her or his students' education (or 

miseducation), and hence, one cannot consider enhancing the quality of 
international education in the schools apart from considering what 

education 0 ”* t0 enhanCe the quallty of the teacher's own international 



tion: 



We can summarize this second concern of the FPA study in the ques- 



What are the implications of given conceptions of the structure 
and objectives of international education for future (a) curricu- 
lum development, (b) basic research on pre-adult international 
socialization, and (c) programs in teacher education. 




i^+o^ h +/ nV ? nt ^ rying ° f research and development needs in the field of 

ine wi!i?” a Ja e a ! i *“ implies tm h °P es: 0ne these is that exist- 

ing within the society are the intellectual resources required to meet 
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these needs, and the other is that these resources can be effectively 
mobilized and coordinated in a cumulative attack on major research 
and development problems in the field of international education. This 
indicates the third concern of the FPA study: 

What intellectual resources are available for undertaking 
needed research and development work in international 
education, and how can these be mobilized to effect change 
in international education? 

These then, are the concerns of the FPA study: 

1. How can international education be most fruitfully defined? 

2. What contribution can and should the schools make to the 
international education of children and young people? 

3. What needs to be done in respect to future curriculum 
development, basic research, and teacher education? 

4. What intellectual resources are available for undertaking 
needed research and development work, and how can these be 
mobilized to effect needed change in international education? 



IV. Purposes of the Study 



We are not naive enough to believe that universally acceptable, 
let alone final and definitive, answers can be given these questions 
in the course of a single study or, Indeed, in the course of many stu- 
dies. However, we do believe it is worthwhile to try to take stock of 
where we stand on these issues and in so doing hopefully lay the ground 
work for a continuing examination of international education that eli- 
cits the collaboration of educators and social scientists. This is the 
purpose of the FPA study. On the other hand, we have endeavored to 
survey the thinking of American educators and social scientists in re- 
gard to the problems outlined above and to summarize what we think we 
have learned. We do so in the hope that our conclusions and recommen- 
dations will serve as a stimulus to a continuing exploration and analy- 
sis of these basic problems. 



V. The Procedures of the FPA Study 

Our efforts to achieve these purposes have involved us in six primary 
kinds of activities: 

First, we have consulted the extant literature on international edu- 
cation 14 and have reviewed current curriculum development efforts. 
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Second, we invited several outstanding educators and social scien- 
tists to prepare papers dealing with selected aspects of international 
education. 

Third, the School Services Staff of the FPA has consulted with a 
large number of educators and social scientists, 7 has solicited the 

*1 O 

assistance of international studies specialists, and outlined and ex- 

IQ 

plored ideas with teachers at several conferences. ^ 

Fourth, we have organized a series of conferences for educators and 
social scientists designed to explore ideas and recommendations put 
forward in the papers prepared for and by the FPA, and have distributed 
these papers to others unable to attend the conferences 

Fifth, we have disseminated some of the ideas emerging from the 
study in a special issue of Social Education entitled "international 
Education for the Twenty-First Century". 

Sixth, we have endeavored in this report to briefly describe our 
efforts to deal with the problems noted above and to summarize the major 
conclusions and recommendations that have been reached. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: THE PROBLEM 
OF DEFINITION 



I. Introduction 



The first concern of the FPA study is definitive. It is summarized 
in the questions: 

What is international education? How can international 
education be most fruitfully defined for purposes of 
planning and developing future curriculum, basic re- 
search, and programs in teacher education? 

As the study was initially conceived, this matter was an implicit 
but not explicitly formulated problem. The problem of specifying the 
objectives which the schools ought to serve in the area of international 
education was at first intended to be the starting point of inquiry. In 
the words of the initial proposal: 

To state the central problem first, despite many imaginative 
efforts and some outstanding programs in international affairs 
education, there is considerable confusion and pronounced lack 
of direction with respect to this area of study in the nation's 
schools. No general agreement has yet been reached as to what 
the students in our schools ought to learn in the inter- 
national field . 1 

Shortly after beginning our examination of this problem it became 
evident that a serious consideration of the question of "what the students 
in our schools ought to learn in the international field," presupposed a 
conception or definition of international education. Hence, we found it 
necessary to make the problem of definition an explicit point of inquiry. 
We began that inquiry realizing that definitions are always in some 
measure stipulations. There is obviously no such thing as 'international 
education* in the sense of something stored away in the universe await- 
ing discovery and hence description; international education, like the 
Constitution, is what the judges say it is. In this case the judges are 
educators and social scientists joined by countless school boards, citizen 
groups, parents, and students who direct and shape the operation of the 
schools. Each brings to the problem of definition his own partly 
ideocentric images of the world and conceptions of the mission of the 
schools in educating young humans about the world. Moreover, each of 
us hopefully is capable of continuous learning and hence, our concep- 
tions of international education, as well as our modes of perceiving and 
interpreting the world, are subject to change in response to changes in 
the world. All of this means that the job of defining international 
education must be viewed as an on-going endeavor in contrast to a task 
that can be completed once and for all. 



But the fact that it is probably impossible to arrive at a concep- 
tion of international education that elicits universal support or 
unqualified allegiance does not mean that a search for a conceptually 
adequate definition is of only academic or esoteric interest, Basic 
definitions control the activity that occurs in any field of endeavor; 
thus, how international education is viewed or conceived substantially 
conditions what happens and does not happen with respect to curriculum 
development, basic research, and teacher education. 

XX, prevailing Conception of International Education 

Our consideration of the problem of how international education 
might be most fruitfully viewed or defined began with an examination of 
the conceptions that appeared to prevail within the field, it was soon 
discovered that few schools and not many educators (or for that matter 
social scientists) claim a formal theory or developed philosophy of 
international education. However, this does not mean that school cur- 
ricula. are not grounded in, or conditioned by, operating, albeit unarti- 
culated, conceptions of what world affairs education is all about. A 
survey of the curriculum guides, teaching materials and approaches used 
in many schools suggests the existence of two widely prevailing operating 
conceptions of international education. The first (and one that seems 
to have traditionally dominated much of elementary education) is the 
idea of international education as education about other lands and 
peoples. The second (and not unrelated) conception is the perception 
of international education as the instruction that occurs in certain 
specified courses or domains of traditional academic concern such as 
foreign area studies, international relations, foreign policy, cross- 
national comparative studies, and world history. 

While something can be said for each of these views, in our 
judgment, neither provides an adequate conceptual foundation on which 
to develop future programs in international education. Each seems de- 
ficient in certain important respects. 

One of the more widely claimed purposes of international studies 
in the schools is the reduction of students’ ethnocentric perception 
of the world; however, by conceiving international education as education 
about o tiier lands and peoples a "we-they” distinction is built into the 
very heart of the enterprise. Also the dividing of the world into 
"things American" and "things non-American" for purposes of their study, 
obscures the degree to which studies of American history, society, and 
social institutions have important international dimensions which can 
serve to either detract from or augment the development of students ’ 
understanding of the world beyond their nation’s boundaries. 

Moreover, the adequacy of our conceptions of international education 
depends in large measure upon the adequacy of our images of what the world 
is like. Conceptions of international education as education about other 
lands and peoples appear to rest upon an image of the world as a mosaic 
of richly varied lands and peoples. An anthropologist examining the 
artifacts of American education (particularly curriculum guides and 
teaching materials found in many elementary schools) in an effort to 
reconstruct the world view of American educators, might well conclude 
that we tend to look upon the earth as a large pool table whose surface 
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supports an array of scattered and largely self-contained billiard balls 
of many different colors. Given this perspective on the world, inter- 
national education is then seen as being largely a matter of instructing 
young Americans about a few of the world’s many colorful lands and 
peoples: that is, providing students with some information about the 

different ecologies, the particular histories, and the unique cultures 
of some of the many different balls arrayed about the table’s surface. 
Clearly this is an excessively simplified picture, but perhaps not an 
entirely gross caricature of the international dimension of the curriculum 
found in many schools. 

There is nothing wrong with our traditional conceptions in the sense 
of their being incorrect. The world is in fact a large and varied array 
of different civilizations, geographical regions, cultural areas, and 
societies with differing histories, cultural systems, and social in- 
stitutions, Nor is there any question that international studies must 
consist in large measure of transmitting to young Americans some 
knowledge of, and hopefully a set of responsible attitudes toward, 'the 
planet’s many other lands and the wide variation that characterizes the 
human species’ cultural life and social institutions, in the hope that 
by learning about others, Americans will also better understand them- 
selves , 



But our conceptions of things can be correct and at the same time 
incomplete or inadequate. Such would seem the case with the notion of 
international education as education about other lands and peoples. 
Specifically, this approach fails to highlight the fact that contem- 
porary children and young people need to develop some understanding of 
of the relationships and interactions among the world’s national societies 
and cultural regions, some understanding of the expanding network of 
trans-national organizations and associations that link together all 
regions of the planet, as well as an understanding of the similarities 
and differences that characterize the world’s local societies and 
cultural areas. In short, the traditional conception of international 
education fails to highlight the growing global interdependence that 
characterizes the historical lot of modern man. 



In regard to the second prevailing notion of international educa- 
tion, we feel two things need to be said. The first of these has been 
argued very well by Leonard Kenworthy who points out that international 
education is not education bounded, and hence defined, by any particular 
set of disciplines or body of subject matter. Any area of academic 
concern and^every subject matter has actual or potential international 
dimensions Indeed, one of the more exciting innovations in con- 
temporary American education are efforts on the part of a few schools 
to infuse an international orientation into the total operation of the 
school . 3 



Secondly, a discipline or subject-matter-oriented conception of 
international education fails to satisfy a very acute need in contem- 
porary curriculum development. This is the need for conceptualizations 
that facilitate the integration of traditionally disparate scholarly 
disciplines and fragmented subjects of inquiry. Obviously, a nominal 
definition of international education that simply points to the tradi- 
tional concerns of particular disciplines or areas of academic interest, 



does not encourage or conceptually facilitate the search for an inte- 
grated curriculum. 

to 

These criticisms of the two prevailing popular conceptions of inter- 
national education point up two criteria we believe it is important for a 
definition to meet if it is to be judged an adequate guide to future 
t research and development efforts in international education. First, an 

adequate conception of international education must suggest approaches 
to teaching the young about the world that are in fact congruent with 
the traditionally professed purpose of reducing ethnocentric perceptions 
of the world by substituting, or at least supplementing, such perceptions 
with global or "world-minded” frames of reference. This means, among 
other things, that an adequate conception of international education must 
suggest ways of linking American and international studies. More speci- 
fically, it must highlight the fact that the study of American society 
has important international dimensions, and that American studies can be 
approached in ways that make the American experience both an independent 
object of inquiry and also a case study illuminating more general features 
of the human condition. 

Second, a conception of international education to be judged 
satisfactory should suggest approaches to curriculum development that 
facilitate the integration of that seemingly disparate body of intel- 
lectual concerns traditionally associated with international studies: 
area studies, foreign policy, comparative studies, international rela- 
tions, etc. 

III. Two Attempts at Definition 

In an effort to meet these criteria, (and also to reflect the fact 
that the "education" in international education is something that takes 
place in the total life space of individuals rather than simply in school 
classrooms), we developed, in an initial working paper, the following 
definition: International or world affairs education, we said, "refers 

to the learning experiences which children and adolescents undergo both 
within and outside of the school, that affect or condition the orien- 
tation they develop toward the international dimension of the social 
environment." 

We defined "orientation" as the knowledge individuals possess about 
world affairs; the categories in terms of which' they conceptualize their 
international environment; the cognitive skills employed in processing 
information about this environment; and the manner in which they relate 
emotionally to various elements within this international environment. 

In turn we said that the term "international environment" could be 
conceptualized as being comprised of three major elements: 

(1) societies; 

(2) social institutions and associations that 
cross or span societal boundaries ; 

* (3) interactions among groups and individuals 

across societal boundaries and between 
societies and cross-societal associations. 
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These elements were elaborated in this way: 

(1) Societies 

Historically human beings have been organized 
into territorially based associations which we term 
societies. The world* s current population is organized 
into several thousand societies, of which more than 120 
are nation-states. This particular set of societies 
constitutes the major actors in the contemporary inter- 
national system, and constitutes a major focus or subject 
matter of world affairs education. 

( 2 ) Cross-societal institutions and associations 



Territorial based groups are but one mode of 
human social organization. In addition to some 120 
nations and a few scattered colonies and protectorates 
the contemporary international system is composed of 
several thousand institutions and associations which in 
membership influence, span or cross national boundaries, 
such as the United Nations, the International Postal 
Union, the World Bank, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, etc. In addition to the several thousand 
inter-governmental organizations, there are several 
thousand non-governmental groups which span two or 
more national boundaries. Examples include many large 
business firms, professional associations such as the 
International Political Science Association, religious 
groups and organizations, youth associations, service 
clubs, etc. This myriad of cross-national associations 
and institutions constitutes a second major focus or subject 
matter of international education. 

(3) Interactions among societies and between societies 
and cross-national associations. 



The international system, we have said, can be 
viewed as a system comprised of two kinds of units, 
societies, and associations cutting across societal 
boundaries. The system's one hundred plus societies 
and several thousand cross -national associations do not 
exist in isolation. Individuals and groups in one 
society interact with individuals and groups in other 
societies and in cross-national associations. We use 
the term interaction to refer to the flow or exchange 
of people, ideas, goods, services, and influence across 
national boundaries and between nations and cross- 
national associations. Obvious examples of interactions 
include international trade, migration, tourism, spying, 
communications, investment, cultural exchange and 
borrowing. 



Criticisms of the Definition 



The reaction of educators and social scientists with whom we explored 
the utility of this conception of international education proved to be a 
mixture of partial approval and of criticism. To begin with, we were re- 
minded that the task we had defined for ourselves was that of seeking out 
a way of thinking about international education that would provide a 
solid conceptual foundation on which to plan and develop future curriculum 
research, and teacher training programs in international education. In 
relation to this goal, it was pointed out that basic or controlling 
definitions in any field of endeavor derive their value from how well 
they serve as guides to action or directives for thought appropriate to 
the needs and circumstances of the time. This means that in the case 
of international education the adequacy of a definition must be judged 
by how well it illuminates or highlights the particular educational needs 
of children and young people who will live out most of their adult lives 
in the twenty-first century and who, in the apt imagery of Paul Todd, 
will become "the first settlers to colonize the lunar wastes." ^ 

Judged by this criterion, our initial conception of international 
education was found wanting. It was judged inadequate because it failed 
to sufficiently highlight or illuminate the "global" nature of the modern 
world, and because of this failure the conception did not pin-point the 
particular nature of the educational needs of today's and tomorrow's 
children. This was a complex argument that assumed many forms, but its 
general and major elements are as follows. 

It has become conventional, indeed somewhat trite, to dub our epoch 
of history a revolutionary era, but however passe such characterization 
may be, we were reminded time after time in the course of this study that 
we must accommodate the fact of change in any serious consideration of 
the meaning of international education. Chadwick Alger puts the point 
succinctly. "The world is changing rapidly. How we study the world is 
also changing rapidly. This sets the context for considering the inter- 
national education of children and adolescents,"* 

"We are experiencing," observes the historian C. E. Black, "one of 
the great revolutionary transformations of mankind."® He dramatizes, 
but one suspects does not exaggerate, the magnitude of this trans- 
formation in this way: 

The change in human affairs that is now taking place is of a scope 
and intensity that mankind has experienced on only two previous 
occasions, and its significance cannot be appreciated except 
in the context of the entire course of world history. The first 
revolutionary transformation was the emergence of human beings, 
about a million years ago, after thousands of years of evolu- 
tion from primitive life . . . The second great revolutionary 
transformation in human affairs was that from primitive to 
civilized societies . . . J 

While not all historians would agree that these two epochal events exhaust 
the periods of revolutionary transformation in human affairs, most serious 
students of man's contemporary condition are likely to concede that they 



serve as useful analogues in our efforts to understand what is happening 
in the Twentieth Century. For, as Black goes on to note: "The process 

of change in the modern era is of the same order of magnitude as that 
from prehuman to human life and from primitive to civilized societies 

tr o 



With the possible exception of the world*s population explosion, 
the kind of change that receives the most attention and about which we 
are most familiar is scientific and technological change. Statistics on 
the exponential growth of scientific and technological innovations have 
become in recent years as familiar bits of social accounting as are 
figures on rates of economic growth or the level of crime. 9 That we 
should be particularly sensitive to the unrelenting flow of contemporary 
science and technology is as appropriate as it is understandable since 
these appear to be the primary dynamic or chief sources of socio-cultural 
change within modern societies, perhaps educators and social scientists 
should occasionally pause and, taking a check-list of bs.sic social acti- 
vities (such as the one outlined by Paul Hanna as a basis for organizing 
elementary social studies curriculum ); 10 note the multiplicity of ways 
in which each of these activities is being continuously transformed by the 
labors of scientists and technologists. Such an exercise not only empha- 
sizes the obvious point that particular social activities undergo change 
as a result of scientific and technological innovations, but also the 
important fact that these changes interact and ramify their consequences 
throughout the fabric of society. Not only does change come in particular 
sectors of social life such as the economy, the polity, or the trans- 
portation and communication systems, but added together it results in the 
transformation of the over-all structure of society. 

What is true of particular national and local societies is also 
true of the world as a whole. Advances in science and technology have 
multiplied manifold the destructiveness of weapons, radically increased 
the speed of their delivery systems, augmented the rapidity and scope 
of transcontinental transportation and communication, magnified rates of 
human population growth, and increased the volume and range of trans- 
actions among national societies, etc. The cumulative impact of these 
particular changes is a substantial transformation in the social organi- 
zation of the human species at the global level. 

This transformation perhaps is manifest most visibly in the erosion 
of the boundaries that once separated international and domestic affairs. 
The late Dr. Martin Luther King is awarded an international peace prize 
not because he was a diplomat in the relations among nations, but because 
he was a statesman in the relations of racial and ideological groups 
within American society. A war in Southeast Asia significantly influences 
the history of urban areas in the United States. On the other side of 
the coin, the national conventions of the American political parties are 
longer just national affairs but have become events in the inter- 
national community receiving press attention and TV coverage from London 
to La Paz. "if ever a line could be drawn between domestic and foreign 
affairs," writes Senator Fulbright, "it is now wholly erased." 1 ! This 
is somewhat of an hyperbole since in some significant respects important 
distinctions can be made between domestic and foreign affairs, 13 but 
the observation emphasizes what ought to be emphasized: the fact that 
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Americans relentlessly interject themselves into the lives of the planet’s 
other inhabitants who, in turn, continuously impinge upon American society. 

The changing relationship of the United States to the world beyond 
our boundaries is often characterized as the decline of American isola- 
tion or the revolution in U. S. foreign policy. While such characteriza- 
tions are accurate taken by themselves, they fail to highlight the fact 
that America’s experience vis-a-vis its world environment is not uniquely 
American. To the contrary, ours is a common history shared in varying 
degrees with all of mankind in the twentieth century. If American society 
has become substantially less isolated from the world around it, the same 
is also true of virtually all of the national societies that comprise the 
modern world. Raymond Aron and others speak of the coming of "universal 
history" signifying the fact that the human species qua species is acquir- 
ing a shared history which is more than the sum total of hundreds of 
common local histories. Robert Harper makes the same point in noting 
that "throughout most of history, mankind did exist in separate, almost 
isolated cultural islands . . . now most of humanity is part of a single 
world-wide system."^ Raymond Platig illustrates part of what this 
means in this way: 

Civil disturbances in the Congo and in South Viet Nam have 
their repercussions in New York, Moscow, and Peking; crop 
failure in India calls forth a response from the American 
midwest; nuclear explosive power unites men around the 
world in the fear of holocaust and the dread of environ- 
mental contamination; physical changes on the surface of 
the sun affect man’s ability to communicate with his 
fellow men; complex sensors located in artificial earth 
satellites reveal guarded secrets concerning the capa- 
bilities of another group; a desert war east of Suez 
threatens to bring the industrial machinery of Europe to 
a grinding halt; new ideological notes struck on the taut 
strings of Balkan societies set up entirely new patterns 
of harmony and disharmony in world af fairs. ^ 

In a similar vein, Norman Cousins writes of the emergence of global 
community noting: 

A new musical comedy erupts into success on Broadway 
and within a matter of weeks its tunes are heard all the 
way from London to Johannesburg, as though they had pre- 
existed and were waiting only for a signal from the 
United States to spring to life. Or a new movie about 
the Russia of a half-century ago will be made from a 
book, and all over the world the theme song from Doctor 
Zhivago will be a request favorite of orchestras in far- 
off places, from Edmonton to Warsaw. 

Few things are more startling to Americans abroad 
than to see youngsters affect the same unconvention- 
alities in dress and manner, whether in Stockholm 
Singapore, or Sydney. The young girls with their 
flashing thighs on Carnaby Street in London or on the 
Ginza in Tokyo; the young males with their long hair 




and turtleneck sweaters (with or without beads) in 
Greenwich Village or the Left Bank or Amsterdam or 
Hong Kong— all seem to have been fashioned by the 
same stylists of alienation and assertion. 

Or a fashion designer in Paris will decide to use 
spikes instead of heels on women’s shoes, and women 
across the world will wobble with the same precarious 
gait. Then, almost as suddenly, the designer will 
decide to bring women back to earth again, flattening 
the heels and producing square or wide toes that only 
a few years earlier would have been regarded as ac- 
ceptable only for heavy work in the fields— and once 
again the world’s women will conform. 

The general point they are making is summarized in Barbara Ward’s 
observation that in many respects the world has "become a single human 
community. " 

Most of the energies of our society tend towards 
unity— the energy of science and technological change, 
the energy of curiosity and research, of self-interest 
and economics, the energy— in many ways the most 
violent of them all —the energy of potential aggres- 
sion and destruction. We have become neighbors in 
terms of inescapable physical proximity and instant 
communication. We are neighbors in economic interest 
and technological direction. We are neighbors in the 
risk of total destruction. 

Needless to say, no one can forecast with assurance the shape of 
the future, but it is reasonable to assume that the global human com- 
munity will continue to manifest a high and very likely expanding degree 
of interdependence in the decades immediately ahead. (This assumes the 
absence of world-wide thermonuclear war whose effect on the social 
organization of the surviving fraction of mankind is very uncertain.) 

Most observers of world affairs will probably agree with Bruce Russett’s 
assessment of the future world system: 

At this time it is too soon to know just what kind of 
system will emerge, or even if the situation will, in 
the near future, stabilize enough for us even to be 
fully aware that we have a new system. But we do know 
that it is changing . . .We can be quite sure that it 
will be a world system in which all peoples will be 
much more closely involved than ever before .... "One 
world" has a meaning beyond the understanding even of 
those who lived just a generation ago.*^ 

All of this represents, as Kenneth Boulding has observed, a profound 
innovation in the historic human condition: 

Because of what has happened in the field of technology, 
especially of transportation and weaponry, in the past 




few decades , the world has become a "spaceship," a 
small rather crowded globe hurtling through space to 
an unknown destination and bearing on its surface 
a very fragile freight of mankind and the'noosphere" 
which inhabits men’s minds. 

This represents a very fundamental change in the 
condition of man, a change which furthermore only 
a few people have really appreciated. Up till very 
recently the human race was expanding on what was 
for all practical purposes an illimitable plane. It 
may have been "a darkling plain where ignorant armies 
clash by night," as Matthew Arnold called it, but it 
was for all practical purposes an illimitable, if 
rough, plane. As long as there was always somewhere 
to go over the horizon, neither ignorance nor armies 
nor clashes could be fatal. If one civilization 
collapsed another one could always rise a few hundred 
miles away. All history, in other words, until very 
recently, has been local and has not involved the 
concept of the "sociosphere" or the total sphere of 
all human activity extending all around the earth. 18 

Our initial conception of international education would seem to 
be a minor example of the "unrealized implications" to which Boulding 
refers, it failed by omission, if not by commission, to highlight the 
degree to which in the modern era, the world has ceased to be an 
"illimitable plane" and has become a "spaceship earth," By failing in 
this, the conception also failed to point up the particular character 
of the educational needs of the spaceship's younger passengers. We 
shall try to spell out what we mean. 

In studying any phenomena one has a choice of approaches. One 
can focus upon the whole or one can focus upon the parts that make up 
the whole. As J. David Singer notes: 

Whether in the physical or social sciences, the 
observer may choose to focus upon the parts or upon 
the whole; upon the components or upon the system. 

He may, for example, choose between the flowers or 
the garden, the rocks or the quarry, the trees or 
the forest, the houses or the neighborhood, the cars 
or the traffic jam, the delinquents or the gang . . . . 19 

The choice one makes is a function of his purposes, if one's 
aim is to understand trees as trees, then he need pay little or no 
attention to whether the particular trees he studies are components of 
a forest. On the other hand, if one's purpose is to understand forests, 
then he will also study trees, but in this case they must be viewed and 
examined as components of the larger whole he seeks to understand. 

In the case of international education the issues of "the parts 
and the whole" was probably pedagogically unimportant , if not downright 
irrelevant in a time when the world was characterized by many parts but 
evidenced relatively little "wholeness" compared to what is the case 












today and is likely to be even more so tomorrow. But the emergence of 
a "spaceship earth" makes the matter of the whole and the parts of 
critical importance in our efforts to think about the structure of 
international education. It is critical because just as an accumula- 
tion of knowledge about trees as trees is not equivalent to an understand- 
ing of forests, or an aggregation of knowledge about each of the fifty 
American states does not equal an understanding of American society, per 
se , so an aggregation of knowledge about the parts that make up the 
world is not equivalent to an understanding of the world as a whole. 

This means that we confront the hard and complex question of what basic 
purposes underlie and guide our efforts to educate young humans about 
the world into which they have been cast. Can the underlying purpose 
of international education be legitimately restricted to the development 
of an aggregated fund of knowledge about the different elements that 
make up the world, or, should our ambitions extend to the development 
of some understanding of the world perceived as a totality? Clearly, 
it would seem that education appropriate to the needs of today’s and 
tomorrow’s young people must endeavor to develop or cultivate some 
understanding of the world as a totality, in very much the same sense 
that studies of American society seek to develop an understanding of 
American society as a totality rather than simply as an aggregation of 
parts. 

The implications of this concept for the problem of defining inter- 
national education are, in principle, clear. A definition appropriate 
to the needs of the time should illuminate the global interconnectedness 
that characterizes the contemporary world and point up the fact that 
the form of "international understanding" required by tomorrow’s 
citizen consists of some understanding of the world perceived as a 
totality or as a whole. 

In an effort to develop a conception of international education 
that was somewhat more consistent with these criteria than our original 
conception appeared to be, we first turned to the concept of social 
system. Following the lead of a good deal of recent theory and 

research in international studies and particularly within the discipline 
of international relations, we suggested that it might prove useful to 
think of the world as an international or global social system com- 
prised of a series of interdependent sub-systems. Raymond Platig 
observes in a recent effort to review international relations research 
for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace that: 

The international social system, like other social 
systems, may be thought of as a series of inter- 
dependent, functional sub-systems; . . . /Including 
the international political system^. Among the other 
constituent functional sub-systems of the international 
social system are an economic system, a legal system, 
an ethnic system, and a scientific system; at a 
different but overlapping level there can be found an 
exchange system, a postal system, a public health 
system, a natural resources system, etc. 2 * 

By viewing the world in this way we could in turn conceive of 
international education as education about the international social 
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system viewed as one level of human social organization and as a system 
comprised of many interrelated sub-systems. Such a conception, we felt, 
adequately focused attention upon the interdependence characteristic 
of the modern world and appropriately emphasized the notion of develop- 
ing a holistic understanding of the world. 



In subsequent conversations with educators and social scientists 
it was soon discovered that this, like our first effort at definition, 
was subject to serious criticism. Specifically, it was faulty on the 
grounds that the notion of international education as education about 
the international or global social system was too narrow in its focus. 
That is, it omitted references to phenomena which ought to be closely 
associated with international education, at least in the context of 
elementary and secondary education. Two points were made, both of which 
we found persuasive. 



First, it was pointed out that the definition failed to make any 
reference to education about the earth as a planet. For children of 
the space age, a concern with the planet earth as one planet within the 
larger cosmic system would seem an important ingredient of their 
"international" education. Moreover, it argued that man-earth inter- 
relations should be (as they traditionally have been) a significant 
focus of the schools* concern, and that in the modern world many of 
the most significant aspects of man-earth relations center on problems 
in man-biosphere relations that are world-wide in scope, e.g., problems 
of air, water and soil pollution? the availability of sufficient organic 
matter to feed the world*s burgeoning population? problems in the psychic 
alienation of man and nature that accompany urbanization? and very 
likely in the foreseeable future, problems in world-wide, or at least 
regional, weather control. 



Second, it was pointed out that the definition failed to focus 
explicit attention on education about the human species qua species, 
and that such a concern ought to be clearly associated with international 
education, particularly within elementary and secondary schools. It was 
noted that there is a growing body of research literature suggesting 
that significant relationships exist between the attitudes individuals 
develop toward their own and other societies and their images of such 
phenomena as international conflict and collaboration on the one hand, 
and on the other hand, the orientation they develop toward man qua man, 
i.e„, what we conventionally think of as one*s philosophy of human 
nature and behavior. ^ 



Moreover, it was argued that in the absence of some understanding 
of basic human behaviors, world affairs instruction may well undermine 
the very objectives it seeks to realize. Vincent Rogers makes this 
point very well in writing about international education and the reduc- 
tion of ethnocentrism. He quotes from a widely used British unit which 
includes the following description of the life ways of a Sudanese family 



Siddig*s biggest time is during the cotton-sowing 
period. His children help him as much as possible 
but Siddig*s working day occupies all daylight hours, 
roughly from 6 AM to 6 PM. He rides out on his 
donkey, from his neat brick built house in Wad Rawag 
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j 

1 ? 

I In contrast to his busy sowing period, Siddig has a 

| good deal of leisure time from the end of April to 

j the beginning of July. Most of his time then is 

I spent resting on his bed, a wooden frame with inter- 

woven goatskin thongs, or squatting in the shade 
talking to his friends. They drink tea flavored 
with milk and very sweet black coffee. 

jf 

Rogers points out that there may be: 

j ...very real dangers in describing a pattern of 

life so different from one's own without any 
| attention to certain anthropological or socio- 

j logical understandings. For example, it is important 

to approach the study of a culture that is striking- 
ly different from one's own with at least some 
understanding of the fact that most important dif- 
ferences in human behavior can be explained in terms 
j of 'learned' patterns of social behavior, rather 

\ than as differences in biological apparatus or 

other genetically inherited mechanisms. 

[ In other words, without some attention to what 

f might broadly be called the 'cultural concept,' such 

descriptive facts as 'Siddig spends a good deal of 
his time resting in his bed* or 'squatting in the 
[ shade' can be perceived in an entirely negative way, 

[ and the geography program 'reinforces' ethnocentric 

tendencies rather than counteracting them. 3 

The implications of these criticisms seem clear. A conception of 
international education to be judged adequate should incorporate within 
j its focus a concern with the earth qua planet and the human species qua 

species along with a concern with the international social system qua 
social system. 

f S ummary 

Up to this point our inquiry had yielded three results: 

i; 

| A. Our conversations with social scientists and educators, 

| combined with an examination of existing literature, had 

generated four criteria that various people appeared to 
| feel should be met by a definition of international 



early in the morning and works until about 9 AM when 
he has a breakfast consisting of Kisr, a thin wafer 
made of Dura and some well-spiced meat, perhaps washed 
down by milk or water. The latter has to be taken 
from the communal well in the village, as the irriga- 
tion water is contaminated by the animals. Siddig 
works until 6 PM, with a short break for a meal, 
similar to his breakfast, at 2 PM. For his supper he 
will probably have a stew consisting of meat and 
vegetables together with Kisr and milk. 




education for it to be judged adequate to the task of 
providing a conceptual foundation for future curriculum, 
research, and teacher training programs in the area. 

1. International education ought to be conceived 
in a way that breaks down sharp distinctions 
between the study of American society and the 
study of other societies, and that serves to 
facilitate the integration of studies of 
American and non-American societies. 

2. Definitions should serve to integrate the collec- 
tion of traditionally disparate concerns custo- 
marily associated with international studios at 
the university level. 

3. Conceptions should highlight the 'Svholeness , " the 
"systemness , " or the "interdependence” that has 
come to characterize the modern world and the 
resulting need to seek to develop some under- 
standing of the world perceived as a totality. 

4. International education ought to be conceived so 
as to incorporate a concern with the earth as a 
planet and a concern with mankind as a species of 
life, as well as a concern with the international 
system per se . 

B. From our efforts had emerged a judgment that the operating 
conceptions of international education which appeared to 
influence the curriculum in most schools failed to satisfy 
these criteria. 

C. The third conclusion was that our first two efforts to 
develop a definition of international education un- 
fortunately fell into the same category. That is, they 
too failed to provide an adequate conceptual framework 
in terms of which to consider the problem of planning 

and developing future programs in international education. 

IV. International Education Viewed as 
Education About Global Society 

With these criteria of adequacy and our first two failures in mind, 
we set out a third time to attack the problem of how we might most fruit- 
fully define international education. By this time it clearly seemed 
that what was required was a global or perhaps trans-global perspective 
on the problem. Accordingly, we asked ourselves: How might an anthro- 

pologist from an advanced .civilization elsewhere in the universe studying 
the land and the people of the planet Earth view the whole matter of 
the international education of human beings? How might he look upon 
the process of international education? With this Sort of heuristic 
fantasy as a prod to imagination and thought, the obvious occurred to 
us. A child who has learned the conception of apple, orange, blue- 
berries, and grapefruit is able to perceive the world in terms of apples, 
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oranges, and so on, but he cannot think of these as particular elements 
in a larger whole until he learns the concept of fruit. So it is with 
the world: we cannot perceive of the world as a totality in the absence 

of a concept descriptive of that whole. Of the concepts available in 
the general culture for thinking holistically about interrelated human 
beings interacting with a physical environment, the concept of society 
seemed to provide the most expansive, inclusive, and promising mode of 
thinking of the world as a totality. Moreover, phrases like "world 
society," "global society," and "planetary society" appear with increas- 
ing frequency in the literature of world affairs . ^4 

With these considerations in mind, we suggested that international 
education might fruitfully be viewed as education about international or 
global society. Casting this notion more broadly and putting it more 
formally, it was suggested that: 

International education consists of those social 
experiences and learning processes through which 
individuals acquire and change their orientations 
to international or world society and their con- 
ception of themselves as members of that society. 

The assumptions contained in this definition were elaborated as 
follows ; 



(1) We are suggesting that for purposes of 
planning future research and development work in 
international education, it will prove fruitful to 
posit a planet-wide society as a social reality and 
to think of individuals as members or participants 
in that society. Such a conception implies no 
particular foreign policy commitments or orienta- 
tions. It simply suggests that for the purposes 

of understanding human behavior, it has become useful 
to think of the human species as having reached a 
point on the scales of interdependence, common 
values, and shared problems where we can analyti- 
cally view the planet’s population as members of a 
single, albeit loosely integrated, society. 

International society, is of course, a peculiar 
kind of social reality. Analytically, it is dis- 
tinguished by its inclusiveness from the world's 
several thousand national and local societies. 
Empirically, it is distinguishable from most (but 
by no means all) sub-planetary societies by its 
relatively low standing on virtually all conven- 
tional scales of societal integration. Nonethe- 
less, world society can be considered one in a 
species of human societies, placed alongside other 
members of that species, and viewed from a set of 
common conceptual perspectives. 

(2) The definition suggests that it is 
fruitful to think of individuals as having 
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orientation to international society and conceptions 
of themselves as members of that society. By orientations 
we mean an individual *s cognitive understandings and 
affoctive images of the structure and operation of world 
society as a whole , and of component elements of that 
society (e.g., groups, processes, events, institutions, 
etc.). By conceptions of oneself as a member of inter- 
national society we mean an individual^ images of 
himself in relation to human beings beyond his 
national group (I am or I am not responsible to them; 

I am or I am not superior to them, etc.). 

(3) The definition assumes that the acquisition 
of and change in orientations to international society 
and self-conceptions of membership in that society 
can be understood as outcomes of an individual *s 
social experiences and the learning that occurs in 
response to these experiences. That is, international 
orientations are socially learned patterns of behavior. 

(4) The definition presumes that international 
education in this broad sense occurs throughout the 
lives of individuals. The process of international 
education commences before children begin their formal 
schooling and continues after that schooling is 
completed. 

(5) The definition presumes that during the 12 
or 13 years that an individual spends in elementary 
and secondary schools, a good deal of International 
education is taking place outside of the school. 

Needless to say, the critical and also controversial issue in this 
formulation is the question of whether one can legitimately think of 
the way the human species is socially organized at the global level as 
a society that is analytically comparable to human societies at sub- 
global levels of human social organization. In a lengthy working paper 
we endeavored to defend the appropriateness of perceiving the world as 
a society in the following manner: 

i 

There can be little question that European 
expansion between the 15th and 20th Centuries, coupled 
with the simultaneous rise and diffusion of modern 
science and technology, has bequeathed to our era an 
international or worldwide social system, but the 
same history has not provided us with an adequate 
way of conceptualizing or thinking about this system. 

We lack the language and the concepts requisite to 
adequately talking about the world as a whole. If 
it is recalled that it was many decades after the 
rise of the European state system that the concept 
of nationalism developed as a key to describing 
what had happened, one is skeptical about the pros- 
pects of evolving an adequate conceptualization of 
the modern world before that world is further 
transformed into a post-modern era, or is 







transformed through nuclear warfare into a pre-modern 
world. 

Of the oonoeptual tools that are ourrently avail- 
able for thinking about the nature of the emerging 
international or social world system, the most 
promising would seem to be provided by the conoept 
of society. If We look at the modern World as a 
whole, what we seem to see is a society in an 
embryonic or primitive state of development, and 
certainly such a view is reinforced to the degree 
that we succeed in viewing ourselves from a global or 
cosmic perspective. Barbara Ward has dramatically 
oaught this in her comparison of the earth to a 
spaceship. "The most rational way of considering 
the whole human race today," she writes, "is to see 
it as the ship's crew on a single spaceship on which 
all of us, with a remarkable combination of security 
and vulnerability, are making our pilgrimage through 
infinity." 35 

In speaking of the world as a society, a few 
points should be made clear from the very start. In 
the first place, to call the world a society does 
not imply that world or global society is empirically 
identical to human societies at the sub-planetary 
level. 0. P, Murdock has estimated that there are 
upwards of 3,000 tribal, historic, and now, national 
societies that are potentially identifiable in the 
history of mankind. 

World society need not empirically resemble any 
one of these societies. That is to say, if we compare 
the world conceived as a society to any one of these 
sub-global societies, we are likely to observo many 
differences between the two. For example, the world 
or international political system will not be the 
same as the political system of a given local society; 
nor will their economic systems be identical; nor their 
legal systems; nor their cultural systems; etc. But 
of course, this is also the case when we compare sub- 
global societies with one another. In a great many 
respects the society of the Pueblos is empirically 
distinguishable from the society of the twentieth 
cantury Americans, and American society in turn is 
distinguishable in many ways from British society, or 
Soviet society, or Burmese society. The fact that 
societies are not empirically identical "things" 
does not preclude us from comparing them with one 
another, in the jargon of social science the planet's 
several thousand human societies are all members of 
a population of analytically comparable entities. This 
would also seem to bo true of world or global society. 
That is, we can think of world society as one society 
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in this large population of analytically comparable 
societies. As such, world society can be set be3ide 
sub-global societies and the two compared. For 
example, political scientists, in their efforts to 
understand international politics, have found it 
helpful to compare the world political systems 
to the political systems found in such sub- 
planetary societies as so-called primitive societies, 
traditional societies undergoing modernization, and 
metropolitan areas within the United States, 

To view the world as one society among a 
population of analytically comparable societies may 
not comport with some of our conventional thinking 
about the nature of the world, because much of 
our inherited social theory prompts us to view the 
world in terms of two ideal types. At the one 
extreme is the political order characteristic of 
the nation-state; at the other, the anarchic system 
of inter-state relations. 26 But, the interesting 
and also critical issue is: (a) Do our conventional 

images fail to provide an adequate cognitive map of 
the structure and functioning of the contemporary 
international social system? and (b) Does the 
concept of the world as a society hold the promise 
of providing a more useful map? 

A road map of the United States inherited from 
the 1940's will not accurately reflect the American 
highway system of the 1960 's. In a period of rapid 
social and intellectual change, there is a 
comparable problem in using cognitive maps inherited 
from another time in making sense out of the social 
realities of the contemporary world system. Speci- 
fically, much of the conventional way of thinking 
about the world appears to suffer from two kinds 
of related deficiencies. On the one hand our 
conventional understanding of the concept of 
society is excessively limited, and on the other 
hand, our conventional images of the international 
system fail to reflect many realities of that 
system. 



Imagine a child whose knowledge of fruit is 
confined to experience with apples and oranges. 

Out of this experience the child develops a concept 
of fruit, but the concept will be limited because 
his experience with fruit is limited. Exposed 
for the first time to bananas or pineapples, he is 
likely to judge them as outside that conceptual 
class of things he calls fruit. The limited 
historic experience from which western man has 
learned his conventional, operating concept of 
"society" resembles somewhat the case of the child. 
In large measure this concept of society, as well 
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as our conceptions of relations between and among 
societies, has been shaped by the experience of that 
fraction of the species that has lived on the western 
edge of the Eurasian land mass since the emergence 
of the territorial state system in the 17th Century* 
Out of this experience we have come to equate the 
concept of society with western nation-states. 

These are societies which, among other things, 
are characterized by elaborate legal systems, 
centralized political institutions, and compara- 
tively little internal political violence* Simi- 
larly much of our everyday thinking about the nature 
of interstate relations has been shaped by European, 
or more broadly, by western diplomatic history, a 
history characterized by three centuries of in- 
creasingly destructive and deadly conflict among 
nation-states* 

The trouble is that the fraction of human 
experience out of which come our work-a-day, popular 
conceptions of the nature of societies and of inter- 
societal relations represents not only a limited 
sample of the totality of human experience, but also, 
and perhaps more importantly, a biased sample. In 
some respects the situation is comparable to taking 
from a heterogeneous classroom the five most in- 
telligent girls and the five least intelligent 
boys, and from this concluding that girls are always 
smarter than boys. 

The matter of violence offers a case in point* 
Everyday thinking tends to associate the absence of 
political violence with the presence of society and 
the presence of political violence with the absence 
of society. This makes sense as long as the area 
under consideration is confined to the northwestern 
region of the planet during the last two or three 
centuries. Undoubtedly, more human beings living 
in this region during this time have been killed 
in wars between national groups than have died 
from political violence internal to these groups. 
Expanding the sample of human experience to be 
observed, however, produces a somewhat different 
picture. One would hardly judge the Congo or 
Nigeria, or Indonesia, or China to be islands of 
domestic order located in a sea of international 
anarchy. Or, take the case of Latin America since 
the Europeanization of this region: in contrast 

to Europe and the English-speaking world, very 
likely more human beings have met their end from 
violence internal to the Latin American countries 
than have fallen victims of conflict between these 
countries. 



Consider another example: the matter of the 

<* existence of a centralized government, i.e. f a state* 

In current thinking the existence of a society and 
the presence of a centralized government have become 
so closely bound together that a centralized 
9 government is often assumed to be the prerequisite 

for a society. Furthermore, so this line of reason- 
ing continues, since the international system is 
stateless, clearly the world as a whole cannot be 
called a society. Here is another example of 
social theory influenced by a limited sample of 
observations. The Western nation-states are 
clearly societies with centralized governmental 
institutions, but it does not logically follow 
that all human societies must also be states any 
more than it follows that since some fruit is 
round in shape, all fruit must be round. Many 
of the human groups that are conventionally labeled 
primitive societies are stateless societies, that 
is, societies without centralized political in- 
stitutions. 27 But one need not go to exotic 
lands for examples. For a great many purposes one 
, can think of America's sprawling metropolitan areas 

as sub-societies within American national society, 
for clearly they are a more significant kind of 
social unit than are most of the states. Societies, 
a like those of metropolitan New York or Chicago, are 

stateless systems. Politically, they are comprised 
of a large number of legally sovereign govern- 
mental units (cities, special districts, counties, 

•> unincorporated areas, etc.), whose interrelations 

are a matter of diplomacy, negotiations, and 
bargaining not unlike what may be observed in the 
international arena. 

If our everyday operating conception of what a 
society consists of needs a bit of refurbishing, 
much the same can be said of the conventional 
social theory that guides our perceptions of the 
structure and functioning of the international 
system. 

The contemporary international system is 
conventionally dated from 1648. The Treaty of 
V/estpnalia is taken as the event marking the birth 
of nation-states as major political forms and 
hence, the birth date of the contemporary nation- 
state system. In the course of its evolution over 
the next several centuries, the nation-state system 
developed a set of distinctive characteristics. 

Andrew Scott provides an excellent summary whose 
combination of brevity and breadth we cannot match, 
so we quote him at length! 
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The significant actors in the system were 
nations. There were few other actors of note, 
except the Church and an occasional alliance. 

The nations that composed this system were, 
to a very considerable extent, impermeable, 
self-contained units. The capacity of one 
nation to reach inside the borders of another 
nation to influence its people or processes 
was slight, except for dynastic relationships. 

One nation might influence another, but 
only by means of external pressure. A nation 
was moved by others as a billiard ball is moved 
by the impact of other billiard balls. In- 
ternally each ball was relatively inviolable. 

Relations between actors were, therefore, 
those of a formal, government -to-government 
nature. 

The consequences of conflict within a 
nation seldom reached beyond the borders of 
that nation. The internationalization of 
internal conflict, that is, was not a common 
feature of the system. 

The powerful nations were located in Western 
Europe and the system was therefore dominated 
by events in Europe. 

Many areas in the world were politically 
irrelevant as far as the functioning of the 
system was concerned. They were irrelevant 
in the sense that they lacked the capacity 
to generate system-wide disturbances, except 
occasionally and indirectly through their 
impact upon a European nation. They did not 
have a continuing effect on major decisions 
within the system. The peoples in these 
areas were, for the most part, in a de- 
pendent or colonial status. 

Power was distributed relatively evenly 
among the major actors in the system. No 
actor was able to maintain clear predominance 
for long. 

Traditionally, such authority as existed 
in the international system was associated with 
the nation-state. Authority reaching across 
national lines existed only when some power- 
ful nation was able to exert it, save for the 
Church, of course. 
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Some of the more powerful nations had reached 
out and had come to control lands distant from 
the homeland. A number of colonial systems had 
developed. 

Although dynastic and other differences 
might divide nations, deep ideological schisms 
were rare. The relative absence of serious 
ideological differences made it possible for 
nations to align and realign themselves as the 
situation demanded. It was rarely felt that 
alliance with a particular nation would necessarily 
be wicked or immoral. 

The means for the diffusion of ideologies 
across national boundaries were limited primarily 
to books, pamphlets and personal contacts. There 
was little deliberate diffusion of knowledge and 
skills throughout the system except in connection 
with the colonial activities of nations and the 
small-scale activities of private groups and 
missionary societies. 

Cultural diffusion was slow and limited in its 
reach. In a few cases something akin to a 
regional culture might be said to have existed, 
but the technical means for a wider diffusion of 
culture were limited. 

There was a moderate amount of trade among 
national actors but examples of a large-scale, 
one-way, public transfer of resources among the 
nations were rare. 

A set of ideas had come into existence that 
explained and justified the system. This set 
of ideas might be called the ideology of the 
nation-state system. 

Because the system revolved around the nation- 
state, the ideology naturally incorporated doctrines 
that bolstered the nation-state. These were: 

A. National sovereignty 

B. Non-intervention 

C. National loyalty 

Nation-states were the key actors in this 
system and their functioning was justified by the 
principle of national sovereignty. The doctrine 
of national sovereignty taught that each nation, 
by virtue of being a nation, was a law unto 
itself and owed obedience to no lawful superior. 






This principle, when generalized to all 
nations, served to justify and perpetuate a 
system in which it was deemed appropriate for 
national units to pursue national interests 
free from binding moral or legal constraints. 

The doctrine of non-intervention is a 
corollary of the doctrine of national 
sovereignty. If each nation is properly sov- 
ereign and a law unto itself, then all efforts 
by one nation to interfere in the affairs of 
another nation are clearly improper. If the 
nation-state was the building block of the 
international system, it was natural that 
the system*s ideology would emphasize the 
importance of loyalty to the nation. Accord- 
ing to this ideology, the primary political 
loyalty of the individual was to be given to 
the nation-state in which he resided. This 
allegiance would not, of course, stand in 
the way of an individual’s loyalty to monarch, 
family or friends. 

In the event of a conflict between politi- 
cal loyalties, it was assumed that loyalty to 
the nation would take precedence over all 
other loyalties. Failure to behave in a loyal 
way toward one’s nation-state was treason, a 
crime often punishable by death. 

It was assumed that there would not be com- 
petition among nation-states for the loyalty 
of the individual. It was also taken for 
granted that there were no serious competitors 
on the international scene for the loyalty of 
individuals, except nation-states. 

Loyalty to the nation sometimes provided a 
substitute focus of attention for societies 
that were becoming progressively secularized. 

These three doctrines were both descriptive 
and prescriptive. That is, they were useful in 
describing the functioning of the system and 
they also prescribed the principles in accord- 
ance with which men should behave in such a 
system. 

It was assumed that these principles were 
’right* and ’just,’ insofar as these terms had 
any meaning in the context of world polities. 

It was also assumed that the application of 
these principles would produce a system that 
would be relatively orderly and that was, in 
any case, virtually the only system conceivable. 








Whether the national actors in this system 
were monarchies or republics, the ’public’ in 
each nation rarely played a significant role in 
the shaping of foreign policy* 



For the most part , ideological factors were 
not a significant influence within the nation- 
state system. Secular religions capable of 
generating the fervor of men toward political 
objectives were rare. The absence of sharp 
ideological cleavages also tended to limit the 
objectives of one nation with regard to another. 
During armed conflict there was little motivation 
for the enslavement or extermination of the enemy 
or for the fins! destruction of another nation. 

The techniques available to a nation for the 
punishment or control of another nation were 
limited. For this reason, also, defeat in a war 
seldom meant enslavement or national ruin. 

’Power’ was thought to involve primarily 
physical force. Other sources of influence were 
few in number and relatively insignificant whether 
nations were engaged in collaboration or conflict. 



Because relations among nations were on a 
formal, government -to-government basis, the 
techniques of state-craft available to indi- 
vidual national actors were limited to those 
associated with formal interaction. 

Because relations among nations were almost 
exclusively formal, the level of interaction in 
the system was necessarily limited. 

The tempo of scientific and technological 
advance, though accelerating, remained moderate 
by contemporary standards. 



Conflicts of interest in this system might 
be settled by means of negotiation among 
interested parties. There were no special 
institutions concerned with the solving of 
problems, however, and with the legitimation 
of political change. 



If disputes could not be settled amicably, 
war was both a normal and a respectable means 
of settlement. 

The essential nature of this system-proud, 
independent nations, acknowledging no command 
as superior to their own wants, with war as the 
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ultimate arbiter of all dif ferences—militated 
against prolonged peace. 

War and peace were regarded as clearly 
identifiable conditions in the relations among 
nations. War was war and peace was peace and the 
differences between the two were clear-cut. 

The categories of war and peace were thought 
to exhaust the possible relations among nations. 

If nations were not at war, then they had to 
be at peace, and vice versa . 

A number of characteristics of armed conflict 
among nations were widely taken for granted. 

A. The capacity for surprise attack 
was limited. 

B. The initial blows struck against an 
enemy would not do catastrophic 
damage to the enemy nor crush its 
capacity to strike back or to con- 
tinue the struggle. 

C. When attacked, a nation usually had 
sufficient time to organize its 
defenses, militarily and politically. 

D. The tempo of conflict was moderate. 

E. Military weapons and skills seldom 
took major leaps forward. If the 
offense scored an advantage it was 
likely to be temporary, for the 
defense was presumed to be always 
capable of catching up with the 
offense. 

F. The more military power a nation had, 
the greater was the security of that 
nation. 

G. Although the ravages of war were 
acknowledged to be dreadful by all 
parties, they were not so dreadful 
that ambitious nations ruled out the 
possibility of war as a deliberate 
instrument of national policy. 

Because the destructive capacity of war fell 
within acceptable limits, there was no need for the 

OO 

elaboration of doctrines of limited war. ° 

Much of our everyday thinking about international relations 
would seem to be influenced by culturally inherited social theory 
grounded in the classical or traditional system just described. 

The nation-state system of the last half of the twentieth century 
however, is in many respects a very different kind of social 
reality. Every characteristic that defined the traditional system 



has undergone change, Scott also summarized very well these 
changes, and so again we quote him at length. 

New hinds of actors have developed and have 
come to play roles’ of importance in world politics. 

Through most of the history of the nation-state 
system, few nongovernmental transnational organizations 
have had an impact upon international affairs. Now, 
however, the number of organizations is substantial — 
The Ford Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation, CARE, the 
Red Cross, and so on. 

The supranational organization is a new type of 
actor on the world scene. The first example of this 
type did not come into existence until the treaty 
creating the European Coal and Steel Community went 
into force in 1952. 

Of great importance has been the development of 
international organizations, which began at the 
end of World War I. These organizations have 
become far more numerous since World War II, and their 
functions have grown rapidly. 

International organizations now have a powerful 
impact upon the functioning of the international 
system. The United Nations, for example, is a 
revolutionary force in the world in a number of ways. 

International organizations sometimes have great 
influence over the functioning of a nation and may 
even undertake operational activities within a nation, 
as the UN did in the Congo. 

This proliferation represents men's efforts to 
reach out for ne^ organizational forms to cope with 
a variety of pressing problems. Taken together, these 
organizations have created important new problem- 
solving capabilities in the international system. 

Two generations ago, when an opportunity emerged 
or a problem developed, men turned to the nation-states 
because there was no other alternative. Now, almost 
as automatically, men assess situations with an eye 
to the utilization of international organizations. 

If an appropriate international agency does not exist, 
a new one may be created. 

Nation-states no longer provide the only source 
of authority in the nation-state system. Inter- 
national organizations and regional groupings, by 
their existence and their actions, provide new forms 
of authority. Under some conditions these newer 
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forms of authority may conflict with authority 
deriving from nation-states • 

The hitherto impermeable nation-state is sometimes 
penetrated by the activities of international organi- 
zations. It is frequently penetrated by the activities 
of other nation-states. In fact, though not in theory, 
a great many nation-states are now highly porous. 

The assumptions on which the theory of the nine- 
teenth century nation-state system were based were 
products of an era in which the level of inter- 
communication and interaction among national actors 
was low. Under those circumstances, the concept of 
national sovereignty and the idea of the self- 
contained, impermeable nation-state had some justifi- 
cation. 

Nations today are not sovereign, in the meaningful 
sense of that term, are not self-contained, and are 
not impermeable. This statement is true for all 
nations but is startlingly apparent in the case of 
the newer 'incubator* nations, which need assistance 
almost from the moment of their birth. 

Relations among nations are no longer confined, 
for all practical purposes, to those involving formal, 
government-to-government contacts • 

The ability of one nation (or of an international 
organization) to reach inside another nation is im- 
portant not only to those nations but to the inter- 
national system as a whole. Influence in the system 
is no longer confined to external influence. Nations 
can now seek to use both external and internal 
influence in the pursuit of their objectives. 

The development of internal influence has 
fostered the development of a wide variety of new 
techniques of state-craft. These techniques include 
economic aid, technical assistance, military aid, 
information activities, cultural exchange, economic 
warfare, covert political warfare, and so on. The 
relative importance of traditional diplomacy has 
necessarily declined with the emergency of the 
newer forms of statecraft. 

The range of possible relationships among actors 
in the system has increased greatly with the use of 
techniques of internal influence and informal pene- 
tration. 

The level of interaction among nations has risen as 
a consequence of the development of informal penetration 
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and other factors. This change could not fail 
to have an impact upon the functioning of the 
international system. 

The internationalization of internal conflict 
has become far more common than it was before 
the twentieth century. Nations are often in- 
terested xn conflict within other nations and 
seek to influence it. The Russian Revolution, 
the Spanish Civil War and the Chinese Revolution 
are among the more spectacular examples. 

There have been notable shifts in the dis- 
tribution of power in the international system 
since the nineteenth century. The nation-state 
system had its origins in Western Europe, but 
the relative power of leading European nations, 
including Great Britain, has undergone a sharp 
and substantial decline. Colonial empires 
associated with these nations have dissolved. 

Actors not located in Western Europe, such as 
the United States, the Soviet Union and Communist 
China have emerged as important new power centers. 
For fifteen years after World War II international 
politics was organized on a bipolar basis— neither 
of the major power centers was European. 

If many geographical areas were once politically 
irrelevant, now scarcely any area may be said to 
be so. Scarcely any area is so insulated from the 
rest of the system that it is incapable of gener- 
ating system-wide disturbances. Time and again, in 
the last two decades, troubles have developed 
in lands far removed from the established power 
centers. In the end these troubles have made 
heavy demands upon the time and attention of the 
great powers and have been the focus of pro- 
longed discussion in l&e United Nations. For 
all practical purposes, the geographical extent 
of the international system is now world-wide. 

Power and influence are now less often thought 
of primarily in terms of physical force. A variety 
of other sources of influence are now recognizable. 
Actors that are not *powerful, * in the traditional 
sense of that term, may yet wield a good deal of 
influence. 

The physical attributes of *power* are, never- 
theless, probably more concentrated than they were 
during the earlier period. The gap between the 
resources available to the super-powers and to 
the smaller nations is enormous. A powerful 
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nation may be able to assist in the reconstruc- 
tion of a continent y extend aid to a large number 
of nations, and influence events, in many parts 
of the world. 

Since World War IX the implications latent 
in the principle of the self-determination of 
peoples have become obvious. The number of 
nations has more than doubled. 



The development of the nation-state, which 
started in Western Europe, has spread over the 
globe. Virtually every part of the world is 
now organized on the basis of nation-states. 

In the relatively short period since the 
beginning of World War II, the established 
colonial systems, based in Western Europe, have 
been dismantled. The breakup of these systems 
and the emergence of the new nations are, of 
course, associated processes. 

The new nations are emerging into a world 
in which nationhood is very different from 
what it was before the turn of the century. 



For a variety of reasons the role of public 
opinion has come to have a greater bearing on 
foreign policy matters in many countries than it 
did in the nineteenth century or even the early 
twentieth century. The 'public' (or the publics) 
has therefore come to be a more significant 
target than it once was for decision-makers 
within the nation and outside the nation* 

In the twentieth century ideological 
doctrines with a demonstrated capacity to 
generate evangelical fervor and political 
action have emerged. 



These ideologies, when associated with active 
political movements, and when propagated by means 
of the techniques of informal access, have 
demonstrated a capacity to reach across national 
boundaries • 



Because of the fervor they can generate, 
and the concrete programs with which they may 
be associated, these ideologies have sometimes 
divided nations and peoples from one another 
quite sharply. In addition, they may contain 
virulent elements that deny humanity and worth 
to the enemy and that may therefore be used 
to justify unrestrained policies. 
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The development of sharp ideological cleavages 
hinders , although it does not necessarily prevent, 
the relatively easy alignment and realignment of 
national actors characteristic of the nineteenth 
century. 

In the past two decades organized, large- 
scale efforts directed toward the diffusion 
of knowledge and a variety of skills through- 
out major portions of the international system 
have developed. 

r*v. 

Programs of technical assistance, training and 
education have been established both by indi- 
vidual nations and by international organizations. 

This educational effort on the present scale is 
without historical precedent during the history 
of the nation-state system. 

The transfer of resources from one actor in 
the international system to another, in the form 
of foreign aid of some kind was massive during 
World War II and has continued at a high level 
since then.* 

This transfer has been engaged in by inter- 
national organizations, regional groupings, and 
individual nation-states. The United States alone 
has transferred goods and services valued at more 
than $100 billions since the end of World War II. 
The volume of this aid, from all sources, is with- 
out historic parallel. 

Key doctrines associated with the natior. -state 
system, such as those of national sovereignty, non- 
intervention, and national loyalty, have been 
undermined in important ways. 

The doctrine of national sovereignty ill 
accords with the realities of an international 
system characterized by: 



*This type of resource transfer is to be distinguished 
from both trade and from private investment. There 
have been large flows of private capital during earlier 
periods. British investors, for example, during a span 
of several generations, invested on a large scale in 
many countries, including the United States. The pur- 
pose of this investment was private profit, however, 
and not the systematic development of underdeveloped 
nations or the acquisition of political and economic 
influence. 
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A. Political interdependence 

B. Economic interdependence < 

C. Military interdependence 

D. The military vulnerability of 
individual actors 

E. Vast disparities in the power and ? 

influence wielded by actors 

P. Extensive informal access 

This doctrine is an important source of in- 
tellectual confusion and sometimes leads 
observers to mistake a legal fiction for politi- 
cal reality. 

The doctrine of non-intervention is equally 
out of accord with contemporary reality. It 
was fashioned for a world in which nations were 
set apart in space and did not interact 
significantly; a world in which there were no 
countries so much more powerful than others 
that they ’intervened* simply by being and 
acting; a world that had not yet discovered the 

potentialities residing in the systematic and * 

large-scale use of the techniques of informal 

penetration. The doctrine of non-intervention 

was designed, in short, for a world that has 

ceased to exist. 

Because of the capacity of some ideologies 
to influence the thinking and behavior of 
persons across national boundaries, men are 
exposed to ideological appeals in a way that 
was uncommon in an earlier period, though not, 
of course, unknown. 

Exposure to an alternate or competing 
ideology will sometimes challenge the loyalty 
of the individual to his nation. 

Established ideologies and some new ideolo- 
gies have demonstrated a capacity to compete, 
sometimes quite successfully, in the same arena 
with nationalist ideologies. The transnational 
appeal of communism, under certain circumstances, 
is one example; and the ideology of the movement 
for European integration is a second. 

Once serious ideological competition has 
developed, the nation-state in which an individual 
resides can no longer assume that it, and no other 
political entity, will automatically be the focus 
of the individual’s loyalty. The history of World 
War II and of the decades since has made it clear 
that an individual will- sometimes give his primary 
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loyalty to other entities— nations, political 
movement, supranational organizations, inter- 
national organizations— rather than to his own 
nation. 



The techniques available to one nation for 
the control of another are many and varied. If 
the controlling nation is prepared to be ruthless 
in its behavior, these techniques can be quite 
effective. The desire to control and exploit 
other nations is now reinforced by the technical 
capacity to do so. In addition, when a nation 
has gained control of another it may be able to 
sustain this position indefinitely. The Soviet 
Union, for example, developed the art of satelliti- 
zation to a high level. However, strains may 
remain and the control mechanisms may sometimes 
malfunction or break down altogether. 



The tempo of technological innovation relevant 
to the international system has increased sharply. 
Instead of one innovation coming on the heels of 
another, innovations are now likely to come in 
clusters. Thus, the international system is con- 
fronted with the task of adjusting to the 
implications of a half-dozen significant innova- 
tions simultaneously. These may come in the areas 
of comnmni cat ions, transportation, weaponry, 
agriculture, and so on. 

Machinery now exists in the international 
system for dealing with disputes and conflicts 
of interest. The machinery is rudimentary and 
is incapable of supporting all of the burdens 
placed upon it, but the very existence of in- 
stitutions designed to effect and to legitimate 
political change is significant. 



With the advent of limited war and measures 
for informal attack, war and peace are no longer 
viewed as completely separate and distinct. 



A wide range of conflict techniques has 
emerged to fill in the great gap between all- 
out war, on the one hand, and frictionless 
peace, on the other. It is now perceived that 
there are many forms of conflict and many forms 
of collaboration. 

Reflective observers can no longer assume 
that when nations are at war there must be a 
total conflict of interest between them, or 
that when nations are at peace there can be no 
significant conflicts of interest. It is 
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understood that nations at peace may never- 
theless have significant conflicts of interest, 
whereas those at war may also share significant 
common interests. To be sure, not all decision- 
makers are reflective. 

Many important characteristics of armed 
conflict during the nineteenth century have been 
altered by events. 

A. The capacity for surprise attack is 
now impressive. Warning time may be 
minutes, seconds or even zero time. 

B. Initial blows that one nation can now 
direct toward another may be catastrophic. 

C. If full-scale warfare begins among the 
major powers, the nation attacked will 
have little time to ready its military 
and political defenses. 

D. The tempo of the conflict, once begun, 
may be extremely rapid. 

E. The rate of innovation in weaponry is 
very high, and new developments are 
often of the utmost importance. 

F. National security can no longer be 
assumed to improve with each increase 
in the military power of a nation. 

G. The destructive capabilities of the 
major nations are staggering. Because 
of the damage that can be done to a 
nation in the event of all-out war, and 
because of the danger that a small con- 
flict might escalate into a large 
conflict, gains/cost calculations re- 
lating to war have been radically 
altered. As the probable costs of 
wars rise, the circumstances that 
would justify a nation in resorting 

to full-scale war are ha: der to find. 

If decision-makers are to behave rationally, they 
must view the precipitation of full-scale war in a 
very different context from that in which it has 
customarily been viewed. 

If the calculations of the potential aggressor 
have been modified, so have those of potential 
victims. If a potential aggressor must move carefully 
lest it precipitate an all-out war, a potential victim 
will be aware of the aggressor *s concern. The threats 
of the aggressor may therefore be less terrifying than 
they otherwise would be. 

To the extent that the coercive capacity of 
military power is weakened, the functioning of the 







nation-state system is altered and relations 
among nations are changed. 



Because warfare has traditionally been an 
important means of settling disputes among 
nation-states, any alteration of this function 
is certain to affect the working of the nation- 
state system. 

Given the likelihood that armed conflict 
among national actors will continue, and given 
the destructive nature of full-scale warfare 
among the great powers, those powers have a 
common interest in finding a way to limit warfare. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that doc- 
trines of limited warfare are in the process of 
emerging. The more powerful nations are learning 
that it may be sensible, in some circumstances, 
to wage war against an enemy— but on a limited 
basis . 29 

If one can escape from the limitations imposed by an 
inherited body of social theory he can then go on to ask 
if there are empirical warrants for treating the emerging 
global social system as a society. An examination of the 
world as a whole at any point in time reveals two contrary 
forces of change at work: on the one hand, forces of 

integration, and on the other hand, forces of disintegra- 
tion. Those who are psychologically or philosophically 
predisposed toward the latter view may well conclude that 
there is little evidence to warrant thinking of the world 
as a society. Those, on the other hand, who tend to see 
pnly unifying themes in the tapestry of human affairs are 
likely to be led beyond the modest claim that mankind has 
become a species united in a single society to the more 
expanded notion of mankind as a single family, of course 
neither of these perspectives is adequate. The point is 
not that there exists side by side evidence of unity and 
disunity this has been true of all history. The in- 
teresting and also critical question concerns the ratio 
existing between forces of integration and of disunity. 

A bit of history in which there is one element of unity 
for every nine elements of disunity is quite different 
from a bit of history in which the ratio is four to ten. 

The contemporary observer regarding the modern world 
m this way, and looking backward over the long sea of man’s 
development, might reasonably conclude that the forces that 
divide the human species have neither appreciably increased 
or decreased in the modern era. On the other hand, there 
is reason to believe that integrative forces have expanded 
in number and scale. What are these? They would seem to 
include the following: 
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1. A rapidly developing worldwide system of human 
interaction * 

Historians debate the relative autonomy vs* the relative 
interdependence of the twenty odd classical civilizations 
that can be identified in the history of mankind, but there 
can be little debate about the character of the modern 
world relative to prior historical epochs. Local and 
regional systems of interaction have come to significantly 
interpenetrate each other with the resulting emergence 
of a globalized system of human interaction. 30 

2. An expanding network of cross -national organizations 
and associations. 



In our time the globe has been encircled by an expanding 
grid of organizations and groups cutting across the boundaries 
of national systems. Among these are hundreds of organizations 
that link national governments to national governments, as 
well as hundreds of nongovernmental organizations and groups 
reflecting religious, fraternal, scientific, business, ar- 
tistic and humanitarian interests that cannot be bounded by 
the geography of the nation-state system. Just how important 
some of these cross-cutting institutions are in the social 
fabric of global society can be sensed by looking at large 
international business enterprises, many of which have budgets 
far in excess of the budgets of most of the world's nation- 
states. 31 

3 • Increasing similarity in mankind's social institutions . 

The range of diversity in mankind's social institutions, 
particularly in the arenas of politics and economics, appears 
to be narrowing. This would seem to be particularly true within 
the economically and politically developed regions of the planet. 
Modern technology harnessed to large and complex social struc- 
tures seems to carry its own organizational imperatives, which 
are partially immune to the influence of ideology. Thus* ad- 
vanced, large-scale, mass societies, such as the United States, 
Japan, the Soviet Union and most European countries, while 
continuing to reflect the influence of their own peculiar 
histories and ideologies, are beginning to have increasingly 
similar social systems. 3 '* 

4. An expanding homogeneity of culture . 

The human species has always possessed a core of cultural 
similarity surrounded by a much larger area of cultural di- 
versity. Today globalized communication a 2 id transportation 
are in the process of gradually and unevenly erasing many 
culturally defined differences, and in so doing gradually ex- 
panding the core of common human culture, Perhaps a more 
accurate way of putting this is to say that these forces are 
creating, at a global level, a pool of values and world-views 
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from which all people can draw. Global commonalities in 
the subculture of the world's teenagers is one example that 
will come to the mind of the educator. This, of course, 
is but an illustration; an example of a larger phenomenon. 

To date, this global pool of cultural forms has been 
fed mostly by Western ideas, largely for the simple reason 
that Europeans dominated the planet at the same point in 
time that modern science and technology emerged as signi- 
ficant elements in the life of mankind. But before the 
century is over, it may well become clear that cultural 
diffusion is a two-way street, bringing Eastern culture to 
the West as much as Western culture is currently pene- 
trating the East. For example, while many Americans find 
the sources of life's meaning in the middle class status 
they occupy in an affluent society, there is good reason 
to believe that an increasing number of young people in 
the West are seriously beginning to seek answers to the 
question: "Beyond affluence, what?" in an age of global 

communication there is no reason to assume that these 
young people will confine their search for answers to within 
the boundaries of Western civilization. 



f 5 * Internationalization of social problems. 

| 

f The growing interconnectedness of peoples has among 

j * its consequences the internationalization of many aspects 

| of man's ageless problems of survival. The pollution of 

| air and water, the proliferation of nuclear weapons, and 

| the plundering of the planet 's mineral resources are only 

I * a few of problems that cannot be tackled effectively, 

| much less solved, by unilateral measures of nation-states. 

| International cooperation has become necessary in almost 

| every facet of the species' social life, including the 

| areas of education reform, the promotion of new sources 

| of food supply, the stimulation of technological growth, 

| the a cceleration of economic development, and the dis- 

| semination of new medical knowledge. 
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Expanding interaction at the global levels; expanding 
numbers and varieties of cross-national social structures* 
a gradually receding heterogeneity of social institutions' 
and gradually increasing cultural homogeneity; the inter- 
nationalization of many social problems — these are among 
the important indicators that seem to warrant the claim 
that one can legitimately think of the world as a single 

society comprised of a large number of national and local 
societies. 

Criticisms of the Definition 

The reactions of educators and social scientists with whom we 
explored the idea of viewing international education as education 
about global or international society were both mixed and varied. 
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formulation was clearly appealing to some, and they saw it as providing 
a promising conceptual framework to approach the tasks of planning 
and developing future curriculum, research, and teacher training pro- 
grams in the field of international education. 

On the other hand, there were others who were "turned off” or at 
least "tuned out" by the formulation. Objections or objectors to this 
view of international education appeared to fall into four general 
categories. 

First, there were a few individuals who found the concept of 
global society an emotionally uncomfortable idea. For all of us 
ethnocentrism in one or more of its various forms serves important 
psychological needs, but apparently there are some for whom an ethno- 
centric perspective on the world is a particularly important ingredient 
of their self-identity. Needless to say, objections to the notion of 
international education as education about global society which are 
generated by an emotional rejection of the central concept cannot be 
countered by rational argument. 

Second, some people argued that the definition is simply a codi- 
fied version of a sentimental "one-worldism". To apply the term 
"society" to the world as a whole is inaccurate, it was argued, since 
the world as a. whole does not possess the defining characteristics of 
a society. One might want to talk about international or global soci- 
ety in some poetic context where words are permitted to assume strange 
meanings, or one might want to use such terms when speculating about 
the possible social organization of the human species at some future 
time, but the notion of the world as a society is not to be taken as 
descriptive of the current world and certainly should not be seriously 
considered as a core concept in the planning and development of future 
programs in international education. 

Two things can be said about this argument. One is that "the 
state of being a society" is not like the "state of being a male" where 
presumably an individual either is or is not. The concept of society 
is a very complex notion that abstracts many features or character- 
istics of the world as it is experienced. The world viewed as a single 
entity can display some "society-like" characteristics and not evidence 
others. It is much like the concept of "nation" applied to an entity 
such as the Congo. In some respects the Congo is a nation and in other 
respects it is at best a kind of proto-nation, or nation-in-the-making. 
Or closer to home, can one point to a day in a year when the colonists 
ceased to be a collection of scattered Europeans and became an "American 
society"? 

Also, as we observed earlier, our conventional operating notion 
of what a society is and is not perhaps is somewhat restrictive and 
culture bound. It would seem we need a more expansive concept even 
to take into account the full range of diversity in social structure 
especially observable among the some 3,000 sub-global human societies 
about which we know something; and perhaps within the context of an 
expanded conception of society, the perception of the world as a g;lobal 
society would seem less alien. 
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Third, it was sometimes argued that the notion of the world as a 
society is of no pedagogical utility because, for one thing, it is too 
abstract a concept for children or adolescents to grasp. Whether 
Bruner is right or wrong about the ability of children to understand 
anything presented in ways appropriate to their level of conceptual 
development, it remains an open possibility that the world viewed as a 
society is not more and perhaps even less abstract and remote to many 
of today’s children than was, let us say, the Homan Empire to us when 
our exposure to that society consisted of a few words in a textbook, 
supplemented, perhaps, by a photo of the Colosseum taken in 1907 or a 
drawing depicting the assassination of Julius Caesar. 



But it was also asked, "Even if it were possible to communicate 
the idea of global society to children and young people, why try? 
There may be a couple of good reasons. For one thing, the image of 
the world as a global society seems to capture several facets of the 
reality of man’s contemporary condition; thus there may be a value in 
trying ”to tell it like it is” in educating the young. But the po- 
tential utility of the idea seems to go beyond this. 



We are beginning to realize that much of human thinking is 
comparative, although the act of comparison occurs sub-cons ciously 
most of the time.’ By making this process explicit, that is, by doing 
comparative analysis (which seems to be essentially a matter of asking 
the same basic questions of different phenomena, obtaining comparable 
answers, and then noting and analyzing similarities and differences), 
we are able to enhance the conceptual dimension of human thought. 

Partly for this reason comparative analysis has become an important 
ingredient of the so-called ’’new social studies.” Much of the com- 
parative analysis that is done in both schools and universities is 
’’within levels of comparison”; that is, we compare nations with nations; 
family systems with family systems; forms of poetry with forms of 
poetry; and the like. But we can and do make comparisons .’’across 
levels” of human social organization as well. Thus by conceptualizing 
the world as a global society one can compare this society (or various 
aspects of it) with one or more of the some 3,000 primitive, historic, 
and now national societies about which some information is available. 
For example, political scientists have found it fruitful to compare 
the world political and legal systems with those found in some primi- 
tive societies, in some of the developing nations, or in some American 
metropolitan areas. 33 



Should this sound highly esoteric and something confined to uni- 
versity scholars working on the frontiers of their disciplines, it 
should be noted that the making of ”international/sub-international” 
comparisons is done by everyone, albeit usually in an implicit way. 

For example, much of a child’s conception of conflict among nations 
seems to be in the form of projections from what he has learned about 
human conflict at the inter-personal level. These projections are in 
effect comparisons of different people’s conflict behavior. Un- 
fortunately, many comparisons implicitly made across levels of human 
social organization are wrong. A person will believe there are signifi- 
cant differences when in reality there are none, or he will believe 
there are no differences when in reality there are some. By making 
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comparisons explicit, i.e. ? bringing them out into the open where they 
can be examined, one is able to avoid at least some error in his images 
of the world. 

Fourth, there were a number of people for whom the notion of 
international education as education about international society was 
emotionally appealing and intellectually attractive, but who questioned 
the political prudence of formulating or articulating the idea in this 
particular form, since any serious talk about world society is likely 
to stimulate a good deal of opposition, Kenneth Boulding has def)“ 
cribed the general problem very well: 

Any attempt to introduce what might be called a 
spaceship-earth education will be regarded with extreme 
suspicion. Wherever the curriculum of formal education 
impinges on images of the world which the local culture 
around it treasures, sensitive areas are set up which 
are avoided as far as possible. Religion, race, and 
nationalism, .. .are among these areas; and the study 
of the international system almost inevitably impinges on 
all of them. It is not surprising, therefore, that inter- 
national education tends to follow the innocuous patterns 
of interesting stories about strange children, and any 
attempt to teach the international system as a total 
system might easily run into very serious criticism 



for the defenders of the local culture. This is pre- 
cisely because what might be called international 
systems education, to distinguish it from the more 
innocuous brands, deliberately sets out to destroy the 
illusions of perspective and to point out that things 
at a distance are not really small, still less are they 
unimportant. We can still, however, concede a great 
deal of realism in the proposition that the near are 
dear. Moral perspectives of this kind are not only 
realistic but are not incompatible with the systems 
point of view. 



Those engaged in formal education, therefore, are 
always walking an uneasy tightrope. On the one hand, 
it is easy for them to violate the sensibilities of the 
older generation, especially those in the folk culture, 
who, after all, largely pay their salaries. On the 
other hand, the educator who does not "tell it like it 
is" is in great danger of being found out if the image 
of the world which he is propagating to his students 
does not correspond to what they are going to discover 
in their subsequent life experience. If a student 
finds that teachers have deceived him and have taught 
him things that are not so, the whole sacredness, 
prestige and legitimacy of the teaching profession 
is threatened. .. .If our children find out that their 
teachers are liars, or at least superstitious and 
gravely in error, the consequences to the whole 
socialization process and the very fabric of society 
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itself could be disastrous. Some of the current 
revolt of youth, especially of students, may very well 
be related to the fact that the pablum which they 
get in primary and secondary schools is so un- 
related to the realities of the world today that 



it proves indigestible. 
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In our judgment, this constitutes the most persuasive of the 
arguments advanced against the idea of explicitly defining inter- 
national education as education about global or international society. 
What is needed, it would seem, is a more emotionally neutral formula- 
tion of the basic iieas that inhere in the concept of the world as a 
global society. 




V. 



International Education Viewed as Education 
About the World System 

As suggested above, the notion of "global society" was selected 
from the repertoire of possible terms available in the general culture 
for three major reasons. We sought a term that Was suggestive of the 
historically unprecedented degree of interdependence that characterizes 
the modern world. We also desired a term that would link a concern 
with the phenomena of the earth as a planet, and mankind as a species 
of life, with an interest in the global social organization of mankind. 
Finally, we sought a term that is traditionally associated with a 
holistic understanding of a group of interdependent individuals and 
groups occupying a given physical environment with which they inter- 
relate. We saw in "society" a term familiar to all of us and in the 
notion of global or world society a concept that served these three 
needs . 



Fortunately, there appears to be an alternative formulation to 
the notion of the world as a global society that serves these ends 
just as well, and perhaps better, while at the same time being emotion- 
ally less connotative and hence politically less controversial. This 
is the concept of "system". A system broadly and minimally defined 
is any set of interrelated elements. 

Thus we commonly call a thermostat, furnace, and mechanisms of 
heat transfer a heating system indicating that these three elements 
are functionally interrelated with one another. Or we speak of a 
network of inter-connected roads as a highway system, or more broadly, 
we refer to the totality of a society's inter-connected technologies 
and resources for transmitting things and people through space as its 
transportation system. 

Earlier we made extensive reference to the fact that, in the 
sense just defined, the human species qua species is 
acquiring an increasing degree of "systemness, " and said that the 
notion of an international or global social system provides a useful 
concept in terms of which to think about the social organization of 
the species at a global level. But clearly "systemness" is not 
simply a characteristic of man-to-man relationships. It is also a 
property of the human species* interrelation with the larger biosphere, 
and also a property of the biosphere's interrelationship with its 
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physical environment . Moreover, this total earth system is from a 
cosmic perspective a sub-system within the larger cosmic system which 
very likely includes countless sub-systems analytically comparable to 
the earth system. 

Thus, it would seem that the concept of world system communicates 
the kind of perspective we sought to suggest by the term world or global 
society and does so without the unfortunate side-effects generated by 
the latter term. If so, then it might be useful to think of inter- 
national education as education about the world system. Kenneth Boulding 
briefly describes one version of this general idea: 

My thesis is that the principal task of education 
in this day is to convey from one generation to the next 
a rich image of what I call the "total earth." The uni- 
verse we can leave for the next generation but for this 
generation the prime task is to convey the idea of the 
earth as a total system. This is an idea around which 
one can organize a whole educational process, hot only 
in the social sciences, but in all the other sciences 
and the arts and the humanities as well. 

We start with the concept of the earth as a series 
of approximately cor^entric spheres, such as the 
lithosphere, the hydrosphere, the atmosphere and the 
biosphere. Finally we have what I have been calling 
the sociosphere, or the anthroposphere, which is the 
sphere of man and all his activities. In our day the 
sociosphere is becoming increasingly dominant over the 
others. Thanks to it the evolution of the elements 
is now continuing where it seems to have left off four 
or six billion years ago. The sociosphere is beginning 
to affect the biosphere very rapidly and it will be 
surprising if in the next generation man does not get 
his busy little fingers into the business of genetic 
evolution. 35 

The notion of international education as education about the world 
system appears to meet the criteria previously outlined. Moreover, it 
has another characteristic which many people deemed an important 
criterion in defining international education: Namely, congruence with 

major current and projected intellectual trends within the behavioral 
sciences. 



As noted previously, not only is the world changing rapidly, but 
the way the world Is studied is also changing rapidly. Fred Sondermann 
writing in the 1968 Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies briefly summarizes some recent trends within international 
studies. Looking at the present state of the field, he notes: 



... we find new and more programs , new and more 
personnel, new and more media of communication. All 
these resulted in, and reflected, the rapid proliferation 
of international studies which has been the hallmark of 
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the last ten to fifteen years. George Liska has 
referred to the period 1955-1965 as "the heroic decade " 
of international studies. It may be debated whether it 
was indeed heroic; it cannot be denied that it was, and 
is, exciting. Only a few highlights of some of the 
new approaches can be dealt with here. The list is 
not all-inclusive, and the various approaches are not 
discussed in detail. All that is intended is to provide 
a partial inventory and to indicate something of the 
variety of interests and approaches which presently 
permeate the field. Soue of the new departures are, 
in any event, covered in more detail in other portions 
of this book. The many new ideas, suggestions, and 
proposals have made the recent study of international 
relations an exciting, and at the same time a difficult 
and often frustrating, experience. 

An early entry into the list of new approaches was 
the suggestion, made by Professor Richard Snyder and 
others, to study international relations by studying 
the decision-making process. In the original work, 
Decision-Making as an Approach to the Study of Inter- 
national Politics. Snyder and his colleagues deplored 
the chaotic state of the field of international studies 
and insisted on the necessity for a central focus. Their 
suggested focus takes into account new work that is 
currently taking place in such related fields as com- 
munications, social psychology, management and organi- 
zation studies. The scheme they proposed was enormously 
complex, which probably accounts for the fact that so 
little follow-up work has been done on it. It raised 
many questions. One of these was whether one can, in 
fact, grasp the totality of international relations 
by looking at them from the vantage point of national 
decision-making processes alone. The present writer 
once put this, rather inelegantly, by asking whether at 
any given time the field of international relations is 
only the product of the actions of states and statesmen, 
or whether perhaps the actions of states and statesmen 
are affected by the field of international relations. 

The question is from what point of view or what level 
the reality of life which we call international 
relations'” can best be understood. 




Another emphasis which gained ground in the 1950's 
was the so-called area-studies approach. This approach 
concentrates on a single country or area and studies 
it in depth, not only in terms of its domestic and 
international politics, but also in terms of its geo- 
graphy, social structure, economy, culture and language. 
Area study programs have proliferated at American 
universities. Exciting new concepts for the study of 
foreign societies have been developed by anthropologists 
and social psychologists, among others, understandably 
enough, particular emphasis is placed on areas which 
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previously tended to be terra^Lncognit^ for American 
students —that is to say, the newly emerged countries, 
most of which are politically and economically under- 
developed. Thus, African and Asian area study programs 
receive a great deal of effort and attention. 



Third in this partial inventory of recent develop- 
ments in international relations is the movement which 
is frequently referred to as "behavioral ism. This is 

a catch-all term, relating the study of international 
relations to movements that have occurred simultaneously 
in a number of other disciplines. Its meaning is not 
totally clear. It refers to at least two, and possibly 
more, fairly distinct trends. The first of these is 
the attempt to relate findings from psychology, sociology, 
social psychology, and even psychiatry to the study of 
relevant aspects of international relations. Examples of 
this trend are works such as Alexander and Juliette 
George's Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House or Lewis J. 
Edinger's more recent Kurt Schumacher . These books, and 
others like them, explicitly borrow concepts and cate- 
gories from psychology and psychiatry to explain the 
behavior patterns of important political actors. 



A second meaning of "behavioral ism, " which is 
probably more widely accepted than the first , involves 
the attempt to make the study of international re- 
lations "scientific" in the sense of using clear and 
replicable research procedures, and studying issues 
capable of precise measurement. What is involved in 
"behavioral ism, " however, is surely more than method- 
ology, however important new methods may be; it is, in 
essence, a receptivity to new ideas, concepts, and 
findings from other disciplines. David Singer has put. 
this as strongly as anyone: "A treasure chest of ideas. .. 

lies ready at hand in the behavioral science literature," 
he argues, "and the international relations specialist 
can profit by developing the skills and awareness that 
will enable him to integrate these ideas with his own 
work • " 



As with other trends in the study of international 
relations, this one has given rise to lively controver- 
sies. On the one hand, proponents of "behavioral ism" argue 
that unless the international relations scholar develops 
precise measurements, sophisticated research designs, and 
replicable studies he simply cannot be confident of the 
validity of the points he is trying to establish. The 
other side claims that in reducing a topic with as many 
variables and complexities as international relations 
to simple research designs, the researcher departs from 
reality to such a degree that he cannot help but reduce 
the validity of his findings. 
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Three other examples of some new approaches, and 
of the contaroversies to which they have given .rise, are 
(a) the application of game theory, (b) the use of 
simulation techniques, and (c) the use of content 
analysis in international studies • 

In the first instance, a form of analysis taken 
over from mathematics and economics is applied to the 
study of decision-making situations. 

In the second example, attempts are made to 
reproduce significant segments of international, reality 
in a laboratory situation in order to extract possible 
meaningful patterns from the behavior of participants 
in the experiments, (It should be added that simula- 
tion techniques are often employed not to add to 
international relations theory, but simply as a peda- 
gogical tool to convey some of the realities of politics 
to participants in a way which no lecture, discussion, 
or book can ever do.) Those who defend the application 
of simulations argue that despite the admitted varia- 
tions between games or simulations and international 
reality, there are enough underlying similarities to 
justify the use of a simplified approach for learning 
about reality. Those who question these techniques 
caution against too great a reliance on such methods 
and procedures, and maintain that international reality 
is too complex to permit this type of experimental 
simplification. 

Content analysis focuses on the close examina- 
tion of political messages, not so much in terms of 
their content, as in terms of their frequency and of the 
use of key words or phrases which are used as indicators 
of levels of tension or cooperation in a given inter- 
national situation. The approach has been used primarily 
in the study of conflict and crisis situations and has 
yielded some findings which evidence considerable regu- 
larities in the behavior of important actors in such 
situations. 

Finally, a theoretical framework which has commended 
itself to an increasing number of international re- 
lations students (and within which any of the foregoing 
methods, along with others, can be employed) is that 
generally referred to as “systems theory," It is not 
easy to outline its basic properties and implications 
in a limited space. Basically, a "system" presupposes 
that all actions in a given realm are functionally 
related to one another; that they can be understood only 
in terms of their relationship to the whole, broader 
system of which they form a part. Any system has to 
behave in particular ways and perfbrm particular tasks 
in order to exist in its specific environment. One of 
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the simpler definitions of a system is that of Professor 
Rosenau; "A system is considered to exist in an environ- 
ment and to be composed of parts which, through interaction, 



are in relation to each other. 
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Given the fact that international studies and, more generally, the 
behavioral sciences are in a state of ferment and flux, it is impossible 
to predict with any certainty what trends will characterize the future 
development of the behavioral sciences in the years ahead. However, 
it seems a reasonable bet to assume that systems theory will continue 
to figure very prominently in the efforts of behavioral scientists to 
understand man and his world. A number of observers of current intel- 
lectual history, within the behavioral sciences argue, as Sondermann 
notes : 

...that systems theory bids well to become the 
unifying focus in the study of all human phenomena, 
including those which fall in the realm of inter- 
national relationships. Systems theory seems to be 
developing in a number of the social and natural 
sciences, and some predict that the coming convergence 
of these fields will result in a broad conceptual 
framework from which a new world view of man will 
emerge. 37 

This does not seem to be simply groundless speculation inasmuch 
as general systems theory, or perhaps more accurately, the general 
systems approach to the study of physical, biological, and socio- 
cultural phenomena, represents a significant departure from western 
man*s traditional modes of perceiving and interpreting the world. 

Robert North, in a paper prepared in connection with this study, pro- 
vides a brief account of this. 

In August, 1957, Harpers magazine published an 
article by Peter P. Drucker which reported to the 
general reader how the philosophy we have relied upon 
for the last three centuries, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, is being replaced because it no longer 
suits the science or the society of our times. The 
old view of the world, the philosophical assumptions 
upon which western societies have largely based their 
thinking for the past three hundred years, was es- 
sentially "Cartesian.” It encompassed assumptions 
which, consciously or unconsciously, the westerner 
tended to accept about himself, about his relations 
with other men, and about the universe and his own 
role within it. 

Our fundamental modification of these assumptions 
has come about only within the last generation or so, 
and only a relatively few people have been aware of 
what has been happening. The turning point in the 
social sciences was probably in the 1940*s— though the 
physical sciences had been working on the basis of new 
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assumptions since the turn of the century. "An 
intelligent and well-educated man of the first 
•modern* generation— that of Newton, Hobbes, and 
Locke— might still have been able to understand and 
make himself understood up to World War II . But it 
is unlikely that he could still communicate with the 
world today, only fifteen years later, 
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During the early seventeenth century Rene Descartes 
made two basic contributions to Western thought. One 
was the widely accepted definition of science as "the 
certain arid evident knowledge of things by their causes," 
an assumption which was popularly interpreted as mean- 
ing that "the whole is the sum of its parts." The 
second Cartesian contribution was a concept of the 
world "unified in simply quantitative relations which 
could deal efficiently with motion and change, the flow 
of time, and even the invisible." The development and 
refinement of this concept, especially through mathe- 
matics and symbolic logic, led to Lord Kelvin •s re- 
assertion of Cartesian principles two hundred years 
later: "I know what I can measure." As a consequence, 

whatever contrary assumptions and principles a western 
man might profess, these were the ones which underlay 
what he had studied in school and that he tended to 
live by, whether he realized it or not. They shaped 
the thinking and to a large degree the behavior of 
the whole society of which he was a part. 

Over the last fifty years, however, we have been 
moving steadily, though sometimes almost unconsciously, 
away from the view that the whole is strictly "the sum 
of its parts," that the whole is strictly "determined 
by its parts," that the behavior of the whole is caused 
strictly by the motions of its parts, and that "there 
is no such thing as wholeness apart from the different 
sums, structures, and relationships of the parts". 

More and more we find scientists relying upon con- 
cepts that are essentially qualitative, rather than 
quantitative— or, more precisely, upon concepts which 
suggest the interacting of qualitative and quantita- 
tive phenomena. Contrary to widespread assumption, 
the new social sciences derive less from quantification — 
numbers alone— than from unified concepts embracing the 
interdependence of quantity and quality. Their terms 
are all relatively new, and they tend to denote com- 
binationsof qualitative and quantitative elements. 
According to such concepts, quantitative change 
achieves significance when it becomes qualitative— 
when the grains of sand have become a sandpile, or an 
aggregation of human beings havs become a co mmun ity. 

What we confront is discontinuous, rather than con- 
tinuous events, a sudden leap beyond a qualitative 
threshold at which sounds turn into recognizable 
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melody, words and motions into behavior, procedures 
into a management philosophy, or the atom of one 
element into that of another. 

The new world view is concerned with dynamics, 
growth, processes, development, values and purpose. 

But the purpose is not the purpose men once conceived 
of as lying outside the organism and mystically apart 
or "above” it. Today's purposes lie in configura- 
tions and organisms themselves. What we contemplate 
today is not the purpose o£ the universe, but the 
purpose in the universe. The consideration is 
physical, not metaphysical; "It is the purpose, if 
you will, which in Aristotelian terms impels the 
acorn in its long, slow but predictable and ir- 
reversable development into an oak." 

Over the last generation or so these new con- 
cepts have "become the reality of our work and worldo” 
Implicitly, if not explicitly, we take them for 
granted even though we may not understand them or be 
entirely aware of how continually we draw upon them. 
Some of us, still paying lip service to Christianized 
Platonism, act on assumptions in our daily lives that 
are undergoing a similar transformation. At times the 
discontinuities and inconsistencies give rise to 
difficulties we do not fully understand. "We have 
abandoned the Cartesian world view; but we have not 
developed, so far, a new tool box of methods or a 
new axiom of meaning and inquiry." Largely, we are 
still dependent upon outmoded Cartesian instruments. 

Such was the state of affairs which the Drucker 
article reported on in 1957. Since then there have 
been increasing efforts at shaping tools and devising 
the axioms that are needed. We still have a long 
way to go but this much can be asserted emphatically: 
the new concepts do not repudiate the basic and time- 
honored canons of scientific investigation* If 
anything, the contemporary scholar must be more 
concerned than ever about the clarity of his as- 
sumptions, the discipline of his inferences, the 
strictness of his controls, the accuracy of his 
measurements, the logic of his sampling, the care 
with which he assesses reliability and validity. 

"The way is not to repudiate the Cartesian world 
view, but to overcome and encompass it," and this 
requires a continuing search for ways of analyzing— 
systematically, accurately, and replicatively— such 
elusive phenomena as quality, value, feeling, per- 
ception, emotion, judgment and purpose. It requires 
daring to measure the immeasurable. It is a large 
order. 




The new, non --Cartesian world view has immediate 
roots that we need not trace in detail. Some of the 
most useful explications appeared just before and 
during the first decade after World War II. 

Drawing from their knowledge of the physical 
and natural sciences, for example, Erwin Schrodinger, 

Lancelot Law Whyte, and others criticized tradi- 
tional dichotomies and mutually exclusive conceptions 
of material and seemingly non-material phenomena; 
emphasized the unitary nature of man and his earthly 
environment and, indeed, of the whole universe; and 
laid stress upon two fundamental, opposing processes— - 
the tendency for things to organize on many levels, 
and the tendency for things to run down. It is from 
these fundamental assumptions and concepts that the 
general systems approach is emerging. 

This conceptual framework— t tee general syste ms 
framework — is being used in a number of disciplines. 

In the long run one of its major virtues may lie in 
the fact that it seems to provide a systematic way 
of moving from organization to organization (both 
biological and social) and from level to level 
(individual, family, band, tribe, chiefdom, state, 
world community, for example) in a systematic way — 
as if through a system of conceptual canal locks. 

Within this framework a variety of analytic ap- 
proaches can be used — the cybernetic, the decision- 
making, the balance (including the balance of power 
in politics), coalition formation, bargaining theory, 
and so forth . 38 

Whether, as some suggest, general systems theory does provide 
a "broad conceptual framework from which a new world view of •'an will 
emerge" is historically an open question. But it does seem reasonable 
to assume that the general intellectual orientation reflected in the 
general system approach will prevail in the behavioral sciences for 
some time to come. Hence, to treat the world perceived as a 

totality as a system, and to accurately view international education 
as education about the world system, seems congruent with major intel- 
lectual currents within the behavioral sciences. 

VI. Summary and Conclusions 



This chapter has sought to briefly review our efforts to deal with 
the first problem of concern to the FPA study. This is summarized in 
the question: How can international education be most fruitfully 

defined or conceived for purposes of planning future curriculum develop- 
ment, basic research, and programs in teacher education? These efforts 
yielded two general conclusions. 

A. First, our examination of extant literature and our conver- 
sations with educators and social scientists have suggested a set of 
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criteria which seem important for a conception of international education 
to meet in order to be judged an adequate guide to the planning and de- 
velopment of future curriculum, research, and programs in teacher train- 
ing. Summarized in propositional form these criteria are: 

1. In planning and developing future programs, inter- 
national 'education should be viewed in ways that 
avoid the ethnocentrism inherent in sharp divisions 
between the study of American and non-American 
societies, and that facilitate the integration of 
American and international studies. 

2. In planning and developing future programs, inter- 
national education should be viewed in ways that 
encourage and conceptually facilitate the inte- 
gration of disciplines and academic concerns 
traditionally associated with international studies 
at the university level. 

3. In planning and developing future programs, inter- 
national education should be viewed in ways that 
explicitly highlight the historically unprecedented 
degree of interrelatedness that now characterizes 
mankind at the global level and explicitly focus 
attention on the resulting need to educate indi- 
viduals to understand the world as a whole. 

4. In planning and developing future programs, inter- 
national education should be viewed in ways that 
serve to conceptually integrate international studies 
and the broader concerns of the historian and be- 
havioral scientist with the earth as a planet and 
mankind as a species of life. 

5 . In planning and developing future programs , inter- 
national education, because it does touch upon the 
areas of traditional sensitivity within the culture, 
should be viewed in ways that minimize negative 
emotional reactions and widespread political contro- 
versy . 

6. In planning and developing future programs, inter- 
national education should be viewed in ways that 
reflect current and projected major intellectual 
trends within the behavioral sciences, 

B. Second, we have endeavored to examine several alternative ways 
of viewing international education in light of these criteria. The 
conception which appears to most fully satisfy these criteria is the 
notion of international education as education about the world system. 

Put more formally we suggest that in planning and developing future pro- 
grams it appears that we might fruitfully conceptualize international 
education as: 
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The social experience and the learning process through 
which individuals acquire and change their images of 
the world perceived as a totality and their orientation 
toward particular components of the world system. 

This is obviously a very broad conception whose implication for 
curriculum development, for basic research, and for programs in teacher 
education must be spelled out. One of these problems of implication 
concerns the objectives which the schools ought to seek to achieve. 
International education viewed in this manner is clearly a life long 
process that takes place in many institutional contexts. The schools 
are but one of these. Thus, one must ask what particular contributions 
can and should the schools make to the development of students * under - 

standing of the world system? The following chapter is concerned with 
this question. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE SCHOOLS AND INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 
THE PROBLEM OF OBJECTIVES 



I. Introduction 



Chapter I of this report briefly described our efforts to deal 
with the first problem of concern to the Foreign Policy Association’s 
study— the matter of how international education might be most 
fruitfully conceived or defined. Our efforts produced two general 
results; First, we suggested a set of criteria in terms of which 
alternative conceptions of international education might be appraised. 
Second, we recommended that in light of these criteria international 
education might be usefully viewed as education about the world 
system. 

In this chapter of the report we turn to the second problem 
of concern to the study. This is the matter of what objectives 
ought to be served by the schools in the field of international 
education. Our concern is summarized in the question; 

What contributions can and should the K-12 curriculum 

make to the international education of American children and 

adolescents?* 



II e An Initial Effort to Specify Objectives 

In an initial working paper designed to serve as a starting 
point for discussion of the problem of objectives we defined our 
quest in this way: 

Looking ahead to the characteristics of the world 
which today’s and tomorrow’s children will inhabit 
as adults, what are the world affairs orientations 
we ought to be trying to develop or cultivate by 
means of the school curriculum? What, in brief, are 
the defining characteristics of the politically com- 



* We are primarily concerned with the social studies curriculum, 
but since curriculum boundaries are blurred and in many instances 
artificial we speak of the curriculum in general although our 
emphasis is quite clearly upon social studies. 
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petent human being destined to live in the last two 
decades of the twentieth century and the first few 
decades of the .twenty-first? We are, in effect, 
asking educators and social scientists to project 
themselves ahead and imagine students graduating 
from high school in the 1980* s and 1990* s. What 
are our best guesses about the qualities of mind and 
spirit which will equip them to live in the "post- 
modern" era?' What kinds of knowledge and concep- 
tions ought they to have of their own and other 
societies, of the way societies interrelate with one 
another, and of the social institutions and associations 
that span the boundaries of nations? What kind of 
conceptual capacities and information processing 
skills ought they to develop in the course of their 
K-12 schooling? 

These queries elicited a number of responses which we then 
attempted to condense, logically combine, and finally to formulate 
into a series of propositions specifying general qualities or capa- 
bilities which a curriculum ought to develop within students. An 
initial inventory of these propositions reads as follows: 

1# The curriculum should enhance the development of 
the capacity to think conceptually and comparatively 
in regard to dimensions of similarity and variation 
among the objectives of world affairs education, e.g. 
societies. 

2. The curriculum should enhance the development of an 
understanding of and skill in: 

a. !Bie framing of pertinent questions. 

b. The formulation of propositions and hypotheses. 

c. The distinguishing of descriptive, explanatory, 
predicative, and value claims. 

d. The logical and empirical evaluation of the 
validity of different types of claims; 

e. The use of models of inquiry and problem solving. 

3. The curriculum should enhance the development of a 

sense of involvement in, and sensitivity to, the realities 
of the human condition, e.g. global inequities in the 
distribution of such human values as wealth, well-being, 
education, security from violence, etc. 

4. The curriculum should enhance the development of a 
capacity for the empathic recognition of commonalities in 
human behavior amidst cultural, social, and situational 
diversity. 

5. The curriculum should enhance the development of an 
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operating awareness of an inevitability of ethno- 
centric bias in our own and others* perceptions and 
interpretations of the international scene. 

6. The curriculum should enhance the development of a 
fund of more or less objective, "value-free" concepts 
and language in which to think and communicate about 
the international environment. 

7. The curriculum should enhance the development of a 
capacity to expect, recognize, tolerate, adapt to, 
and (for the most part) encourage social change. 

8. The curriculum should enhance the development of a 
capacity to recognize and tolerate complexity and 
ambiguity. 

9. The curriculum should enhance the development of a 
capacity to experience multiple loyalties and identi- 
fications. 

10. The curriculum should enhance the development of a 
capacity for "independent study” for continuous 
learning outside of the classroom. 

We sought to assess the strength and weakness of this 
inventory by seeking response to the following questions: 

1. Do these capture the major social-psychological 
phenomena with which we ought to be concerned in 
thinking about thb desirable outputs of world 
affairs education? What is missing? 

2. How much political support do these recommendations 
command within the social science community; within 
the educational community? 

3. How can we most usefully define or conceptualize 
these or other desired capacities? How much help 
can we get from the literature on empathy, ethno- 
centrism, tolerance of ambiguity, etc.? 

4. How can we, as it were, operationalize our concep- 
tions of desirable educational outcomes? How can 
we develop measures or indicators which are useful in 
curriculum evaluation and in assessing the distribu- 
tion of these capabilities within populations? 

The discussion generated by these and comparable queries proved 
profitable in several ways. Our initial efforts elicited enough 
favorable reaction to suggest that we were at least in the ball park. 
On the other side of the coin, other reactions led us to believe that 
while being in the ball park we were not playing quite the right game. 



Specifically, our initial efforts were subjected to at least three 
major kinds of criticism: 

First, our strategy of inquiry was faulted on the ground that 
our procedures would simply lead to an indefinitely long inventory of 
desirable human qualities or characteristics. While granting that 
complete closure was impossible, our critics argued that what was needed 
was a scheme that in one way or another focused and organized atten- 
tion on a limited range of high priority objectives. 

Second, it was pointed out, by several people who examined the 
inventory of objectives, that our strategy was ajpparently failing 
to yield statements about "content objectives", that is, specifica- 
tions of what the curriculum should emphasize or focus upon. Many 
of those making this criticism agreed with the gist of an argument 
made by Charles McClelland to the effect that: 

There is no acceptable way to construct a detailed 
curriculum for grades K through 12 and to put it into 
general practice. The large differences in student 
abilities and experience, the wide variations in educa- 
tional philosophy and practice from district to district 
and region to region of the country, the disparities in 
educational expectations among teachers and administrators, 
the traditions of local autonomy, and the resistance 
to centralization and standardization all militate 
against the prevalence of any single plan. Further, 
in the study of world affairs, the data have such a 
great scope and variety that any one best selection is 
largely out of the question. There are more than 
120 countries and each country has historical, geo- 
graphical, economic, political, and cultural attri- 
butes and relations. Almost any information about 
the countries might be found to be relevant in one 
perspective or another. Far too many facts are available; 
worldwide communication produces a fresh supply of de- 
tail each day. How to take note of those events, con- 
ditions, and developments which fit in some meaningful 
framework and how to set aside the less relevant material 
involves techniques that are hard to learn. Thus, 
a school curriculum which consists primarily of a se- 
lection of subject matter to be studied at each grade 
level is exactly the wrong kind of device for learning 
how to pick and choose the important and relevant ma- 
terial from the vast stream of changing communication 
from the world at large. The obvious reason is that 
the selection of subject natter has already been 
specified thereby removing most of the possibilities 
for learning how to use the selection process. 

What we should look forward to and what we should 
help to create is a very large and rich body of teach- 
ing materials from which teacher and student can se- 
lect in learning the skills of information processing. 






Any acceptable curriculum plan for world affairs instruction 
in the schools must be a design having breadth and depth and 
permitting very wide variation in its application. There 
simply is no responsible way to tie a proper world affairs 
curriculum to a particular body of subject matter. 1 

But while agreeing that there is "no responsible way to tie proper 
world affairs curriculum to a particular body of subject matter, " 
it was argued that a formulation of objectives ought to include 
judgments about the kinds of phenonema that ought to be emphasized 
in, or be made foci of, programs and materials in international 
studies. 

Third, it was pointed out that our endeavors seemed to be 
producing a kind of potpourri with no indication of how different 
objectives might cluster or be related to one another along common 
dimensions. In an effort to meet this particular criticism we enter- 
tained the possibility of organizing objectives into the common trinity 
of "knowledge," "skill," and "affective" objectives. Perhaps for 
reasons of our own incorapetency this attempt proved unsatisfactory, 
so while retaining these distinctions for other purposes, we looked 
for other modes of grouping or organizing objectives. 

In an endeavor to meet these criticisms we explored several 
alternative ways of approaching the problem of specifying objectives. 
After several false starts we returned to one of the most widely 
used phrases in the literature of international education. This is 
the term "international or world understanding. " Innumerable curri- 
culum guides and a vast body of commentary refer to the development 
of students* international understanding as being one of the cardinal 
purposes of social education in the modern world. But while it is 
a widely employed term, "international understanding" enjoys no 
precise, stable, or widely agreed upon meaning as was suggested in the 
Introduction. For this reason we initially avoided using the term, 
but failing to find a wholly satisfactory substitute, we elected 
to return to the concept and seek to explicate its meaning in the 
context of international education viewed as education about the 
world system. As we pondered the term and what different people 
had said and written about international understanding, it seemed 
to us that the concept points in two directions; On the one hand 
it points outward to the world and encompasses things, objects, or 
phenomena to be understood. On the other hand, it points inward to 
individuals and encompasses the qualities, characteristics, or capabili- 
ties to be developed or cultivated. Hence, it seemed to us that the 
job of explicating the meaning of international understanding might 
usefully be broken down into two sub-tasks both of xfhich can be 
phrased briefly in question form: 

1. What are the objects of international understanding? 

That is, what are the aspects of the world about which 
one seeks to develop students' understanding? 

2. What are the dimensions of international understanding? 

Biat is, what are the qualities, characteristics, or capacities 
that one seeks to develop within students? 



III. Objects of International Understanding 



The verb "to understand" implies there are objects, things, or 
phenomena to be understood. !Rius, the concept "international under- 
standing" also implies the existence of "objects" to be understood. 

It is the comprehension and knowledge of these which we seek to develop 
in children and adolescents. What are these objects? 

If we can fruitfully think of international education as educa- 
tion about the world system, in turn we can think of international 
or world understanding as an understanding of the world system. 

Thus, the most inclusive object of international understanding 
can be visualized as the world or earth system perceived as a totality. 
In this sense we can, in Kenneth Boulding’s terms, view the task of 
developing students* international understanding as a matter of 
"transmitting to the next generation a rich image of the ’total 
eafcth* ". 

Two points must be immediately made about this formulation. 

First, and obviously, no one attains a complete understanding or a 
full comprehension of the world system as a totality. Indeed, it 
is impossible to say what such understanding would consist of short 
of the omniscience traditionally attributed to God. Second, and 
perhaps equally obvious, the developing of international understanding 
in the sense defined here is a life-long process. The schools, and 
more particularly the K-12 social studies curriculum, are but one 
of many sources or agents of international learning. Since the schools 
do not monopolize the process of international education, it is neces- 
sary to ask: What are the particular contributions which the K-12 

social studies curriculum can and should make to the development of 
students* international understanding? 

We attempted to evolve an answer to this question within a 
context suggested by our selection of the twin verbs "can and should. " 
On the one hand, we tried to maintain a sensitivity to what we and 
many others perceive to be the "radical" nature of modern man’s educa- 
tional needs, and on the other hand, we also sought to maintain a 
sensitivity to imperatives of practicality. The concept of world 
system is not a familiar notion in the culture of American education, 
and curriculum based squarely on an elaboration of this concept 
would be a radical departure from tradition in many respects. 

Among other things, it calls for a re -combination and integra- 
tion of a great many elements that are currently taught about the 
physical earth and life sciences, the humanities, mathematics, and 
the behavioral sciences. In our judgment, curriculum organized 
around an image of the world as a complex cluster of interpenetrating 
living and non-living systems represents a target toward which our 
efforts ought to be aimed, but the task of moving between where we 
now stand and the goal which we seek would seem to be a matter of 
incrementally modifying existing curriculum. What is currently 
needed, it would appear, is a ... conception of the schools* contribu^ 
tions to the development of students* understanding of the world 
system that can serve as a bridge between the present and the future. 
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It seemed to us that there are three standards which a con- 
ception ought to meet in order to function as a bridge between 
now and then. It must be partially grounded in the traditional concerns 
of the schools* curriculum. It must reflect basic trends or the 
forward thrusts of the contemporary curriculum reform movement. 

Finally, it must point to logical next steps in curriculum reform. 

With these criteria in mind we tentatively concluded that it may 
prove useful, to think of the curriculum as making three general 
kinds of contributions to the development of students* understanding 
of the world system. First, the K-12 social studies curriculum 
can and should develop students* understanding of the earth as a 
planet. Second, the curriculum should develop students* understanding 
of mankind viewed as one species of life, ftiird, the curriculum 
should develop students* understanding of the international system 
as one, level of human social organization, one of a multiplicity 
of social systems in which individuals participate, and through which 
human values such as wealth, power, health, enlightenment, and respect 
are created and allocated among members of the human species. 

This conception or general model of the objects of international 
understanding appears to meet the criteria noted above. The model’s 
first element, that is, the planet earth as an object of understanding, 
is a long-standing concern of traditional curriculum in the social 
studies as well as the sciences. The second element - the development 
of an understanding of the human species as one of many forms of life - 
reflects one of the more pervasive thrusts of the contemporary cur- 
riculum reform movement. From the "new biology" to the "new social 
studies" there is a growing interest in enhancing the scope .and 
sophistication of students* understanding of man qua man. Biis is 
evidenced, among other places, in efforts to globalize studies of human 
history, in a growing interest in anthropology, in efforts to make 
more extensive and sophisticated use of man-other animal comparisons, 
and in efforts to build into the curriculum behavioral science- 
oriented studies of basic human behaviors and social activities. 

The third element of the model, that is, the development of an 
understanding of the global social system viewed as one of several 
analytically comparable levels of human social organization, is less 
familiar and represents somewhat of an innovation in our customary 
modes of approaching the study of international affairs. However, 
the image of the world as a global system is becoming a very familiar 
notion in international studies at the university level, and is at 
the elementary and secondary levels of American education simply 
an extension of several current trends. The basic concept of social 
system is finding its way into the curriculum. Moreover, if we can 
make mankind qua mankind the unit of analysis in studies of the species* 
history and in studies of the ways in which man resembles and differs 
from other animals, there is no reason why we cannot think of the 
species qua species being socially organized just as we think of par- 
ticular groups within the species as being socially organized. 
Furthermore, as comparative analysis becomes an increasingly familiar 
mode of inquiry in the social studies, the notion of comparing the 
global social system (or selected aspects of it) with social systems 
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at the sub-global level would seem to be simply a logical extension 
of comparing nations with nations, political systems with political 
systems, and so on. For example, if students can be taught how to 
compare two or more national political systems in terms of such 
considerations as what ideology underlies the systems, there appears 
to be no reason why they cannot be similarly taught to compare the 
world political system with the poltical systems of particular nations 
or of other groups at the sub-global level. In short, the notion of 
the curriculum developing an understanding of the global social system 
appears to be simply a logical extension of ideas currently entering 
the curriculum. 

Needless to say, the schools can communicate to children and 
young people only a very limited amount of information and concep- 
tualization about the planet earth, the human species, and the global 
social system. Thus, anyone endeavoring to develop a model of the 
"objects" of international understanding immediately faces one aspect ^ 
of that many-faceted issue conventionally dubbed the "coverage problem. 
Given the fact that what the schools can teach is only a very small 
sample of the total population of knowledge that might be communicated 
to students, what ought to be selected from this total universe to be 
emphasized by the curriculum? More specifically, what is there 
about the planet, about the species, and about the global social 
system that ought to be emphasized in the planning and developing 
of future programs in international education? 

Clearly these are basic queries. Far from being original 
questions, they have been worried over by all educators and most 
social scientists, argued about by many, and written about by a 
respectful fraction of scholars. In the course of this study, we 
tried to "sample" the current state of thinking about these questions 
through examining what has been written, discussing what is being 
thought, and reviewing some of the things that are being done in 
curriculum development. We then endeavored to identify what, in our 
judgnent, were "advanced currents" of thought (which in some instances 
were "currents" separated from the "main currents"), and to map these in 
brief summary fashion. 

The Planet Earth as an Object of Understanding 

The earth as a planet has traditionally been an object of inquiry 
in both the science and social studies eurriculums. We have not 
attempted to deal with the issue of what an understanding of the 
planet implies from the vantage point of the earth sciences <jua 
earth sciences. Rather we have sought to look at the problem from ^ 
the perspective of developing students* "international understanding" 
broadly defined as an understanding of the world system. From this 
perspective, two general points seem to stand out and each of these 
in turn implies two or three somewhat more specific points: 

In the first place, an understanding of the world system would 
seem to imply some existential awareness and cognitive comprehension 
of the location of the human venture on the vast continua of cosmic 
space and time. In turn this would seem to imply some understanding 
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of the status and location of the earth as a planet in the cosmic 
system. It would also seem to imply some understanding of the cosmo- 
logical and geological histories of the planet earth, and some com- 
parative understanding of the earth: that is, some understanding of 
similrrities and differences between the earth and other known planets, 
and perhaps imagined planets, as portrayed in science fiction. 

In the second place the development of an understanding of the 
world system would se<sm to imply the development of some understanding 
of the planet earth as "the home of man" (to use a common but seldom 
f ully developed image from elementary education). This is to say, 
that the concept of international education seems to imply some 
appreciation of the fact that just as the behavior of a child is both 
shaped by and in turn shapes his family as a social system, so man 
and more broadly the larger system of life of which man is a part 
is both conditioned by and shapes the planet viewed as an interpene- 
trating series of physical systems. This would seem to imply the 
development of some understanding of major features of the planet* a 
contemporary geology and major character! sties of its current geo- 
graphy with special emphasis upon an understanding of the interre- 
lation of these to the biological evolution of life, and particularly 
the bio-cultural development of the human species. Also, it would 
seem to imply the development of some understanding of current and 
anticipated world-wide problems in man-biosphere relations, such as 
air, water, and soil pollution, mineral resources depletion, weather 
control, and shortages of organic matter needed for human food. 

The Human Species as an Object of Understanding 

As noted elsewhere, there is a growing stress upon the problem 
of developing within students a relatively sophisticated understanding 
of their own species. Our efforts to crystallise and summarize what 
we perceive to be major thrusts in current thinking about this matter 
yielded seven general conclusions. 

First, there appears to be a growing conviction that in the 
course of their K-12 schooling students should begin to develop a 
conceptually sophisticated comparative understanding of man as one 
of many forms of life or types of living systems. This would seem 
to imply, in the first instance, the development of some comparative 
understanding of life and non-life, and of differences and similarities 
in living and non-living systems. Secondly, a comparative under- 
standing of man implies some understanding of similarities and dif- 
ferences between man and other living systems. Ifcese other systems 
include most obviously other contemporary animals and the "proto- 
human" animals that appear to be homo sapiens * immediate evolutionary 
predecessors. Hfee obvious dimensions of comparison include man-other 
animal physiology, man-other animal psychology, and man-other animal 
sociology. 

The total universe of living systems to which man can be compared 
also includes imagined forms of life elsewhere in the universe as 
portrayed, for example, in the better science fiction literature. 

Also, for children of the "post-modern" era, the population of 



analytically comparable living forms should include the prospect 
of "artificially" created life. As Kenneth Bouiding observes, it is 
very likely that soon man will put his 

. . .busy littlfc. fingers into the business of genetic 
evolution. We might even recreate the dodo and the 
dinosaur and then go on to the imaginary animals, the 
centaurs and the fauns. This is the kind of world for 
which we might have to prepare our children. ^ 

Still another dimension of man-other "living system" comparisons 
that can legitimately occupy a niche in contemporary education is 
man-complex machine comparisons. Zbigniew Brzezinski, in reviewing 
what we might reasonably expect to see in the course of the next 
few decades, reflects the estimate of many observers in noting: 

Scientists predict with some confidence that by the end 
of this century, computers will reason as well as man, 
and will be able to engage in Creative* thought; 
wedded to the robots or to * laboratory beings* they 
could act like humans , The makings of' a most complex - 
and perhaps bitter - philosophical and political 
dialogue about the nature of man are self-evident in 
these developments. 5 

Second, the traditional theme that the K-12 curriculum should 
serve to develop students* understanding of basic human commonalities 
continues to be stressed by many educators. While it is not always 
clear what people have in mind when they speak of human commonalities, 
four kinds of commonalities seem to be mentioned with some reg ul arity. 
Plrst, and most obvious, are commonalities in man’s physiological 
and biological needs (e.g. need for food, water, air, protection from 
temperature extremes, etc.). Second are commonalities in man's 
psychic or phychological needs (e.g. the need for cognitive order 
or meaning, the need for affection, the need for a sense of self- 
respect, the need for predictability in most social relationships, etc.). 
Third, are similarities or commonalities in the functional needs 
or requisites of human societies and in their component social and 
cultural systems (e.g. the need to socialize the young into the norms 
of the society, the need for social control, the need for conflict 
resolution, etc.). Fourth, are similarities, analogues, or parallels 
in the historical experiences of different groups (e.g. similarities 
in the function of the frontiers in American and Soviet societies, 
parallels in the foreign policy behavior of the United States as a 
"new nation" and the foreign policy behaviors of new nations in Africa 
and Asia, analogues between the treatment of Indians in American 
society and apartheid policy in the Union of South Africa, etc.). 

Third, there is a good deal of stress placed upon the importance 
of developing within students some understanding of the sources 
within the human condition of variations or differences in h uman 
actions and ways of life. Minimally, this appears to take the form 
of the argument that students should develop an understanding of the 
interrelated facts that: (l) most human actions are socially learned 
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